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LEADING COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS | 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


It gives careful instruction in the elements of bookkee ping; thorough drill in making records 
in books of original entry; easy and progressive instruction for posting original records; test 
ledgers to give students additional drill in closing ledger‘accounts ; reproduced pen-written incom- 
ing vouchers and individual price lists. 








MOORE’S NEW COPIMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. ; ; ; ° . $1.00 


In the preparation of this book, business men have been consulted freely. Its distinctive in- 
dividuality is due to the manner in which the topics are treated, and to the practical character 
and great variety of the problems. All complicated and obsolete subjects and all puzzles have 
been studiously avoided. 





GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW ; , : , , ° . . ‘ $1.00 


This volume provides a thorough, practical course in elementary commercial law, a knowl- 
edge of which cannot fail to be of great value to every business man. It presents only the most 
useful and valuable fundamental principles, and is so arranged that it is entirely in accord with 
the most approved methods of teaching this subject. 

















BELDING’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE . , . , . 50 cents 


Contains the essentials of modern business correspondence, presented in a manner thorough, 
practical, and systematically arranged. Problems are encountered as they are in actual business, 
and each important phase of the subject is explained with great clearness and simplicity. 





GANNETT, GARRISON & HOUSTON’S COPMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY $1.25 


Presents the subject in a simple, methodical, and logical way. It is strictly up to date, and 
the present condition of the world’s commerce is carefully and accurately portrayed. Under the 
headings Commercial Conditions, Commercial Products, and Commercial Countries, the study is 
made both informative and educative. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 

It was remarked in this column 
last week that the figures from Ver- 
mont afforded slight encouragement 
to the Democrats. There was a 
slight Republican loss,—neither party 
polling so large a vote as at the cor- 
responding election in 1904; but a 
loss so trifling as not to be symptom- 
atic of any pending disturbance of 
political stability. Some one has 
since been at the pains to figure out 
precisely what would be the result in 
November if the ratio of Republican 
loss in Vermont were applied to the 
rest of the country; and the computa- 
tion shows that the Republicans 
would lose but a_ single presidential 
elector, the one whom they obtained 
in Maryland by the close plurality of 
fifty-one votes, the remaining elec- 
tors chosen in the state being Demo- 
cratic, 

A TRADE REVIVAL. 

Far more convincing than vague 
prognostications of improvement or 
congresses of people determined to 
put a cheerful face on things are the 
official figures of the bureau of sta- 
tistics, which show increased aciiv- 
ity in many lines of industry. Tha 
July report of the bureau upon the 
internal commerce of the United 
States shows, for example, a consid- 
erably heavier stock movement for 
the seven months ending with July 
than for the corresponding period in 
either of the two preceding yeuis 
The grain receipts for July increased 
not only over June but over July of 
Jast year. The lumber and _ coal 
movements and the coal production 
show increase over the preceding 
months of this year, though they do 
not reach the totals for July, 1907. 
More than seventy per cent. of tha 
reporting car associations show 
gains over the preceding months of 
the current year. 

THE SPRINGFIELD RIOTS. 

Whatever may be the delinquencies 
of local officials at Springfield, Il'., 
and however untrustworthy may be 
the ordinary jjuries there, the grand 
jury which has been investigating the 
recent race riots has at least done its 
duty and done it well. It has 
brought 117 indictments against per- 
sons charged with a part in the 
bloody tragedy, and _ in its present- 
ment has condemned with just se- 
verity those members of the police 
force who played the coward or ac- 
tually joined in the rioting. Mean- 
while, as if to emphasize the cause- 
Jessness of the whole brutal out- 
break, it has been proved, on the tes- 
timony of the victim of the assault, 
that the negro Richardson, whose re- 
moval from the city stirred the mob 
to its work, was not the man who 
committed the crime. So the mob 
fury, which wreaked itself upon wun- 
offending negroes, was directed from 
the start against an innocent man. 

A TEST OF DISCIPLINE. 

The value of the cruise of the At- 
lantic battleship fleet from the tech- 
nical point of view can best be deter- 
mined by experts; but the average 
American citizen is capable of under- 
standing and is entitled to feel pride 
fin the remarkable display of  self- 
control by the men of the crews on 


shore leave. The Melbourne news- 
papers and the Australian high  offi- 
cials unite in paying tribute to the 
admirable behavior of the men dur- 
ing their Australian visit. They de- 
clare that a more orderly body of men 
never landed. Not a single unpleas- 
ant episode of any sort marred the 
visit. This is in full accord with the 
earlier reports from South American 
ports where the fleet was received; 
and it is an encouraging augury of 
what may be looked for when tha 
most crucial test of all is app-ied, 
that of the visit to Japan. 
A LONE HAND. 

So far as appears, the Kaiser’s 
spectacular entrance into the Moroc- 
can, situation has been received only 
with tacit disapproval by the other 
powers. One and all, they have de- 
clined to accept the German leader- 
ship, and have indicated their inten- 
tion not to anticipate in any way the 
action suggested by France anid 
Spain jointly. Only two or three 
years ago, Germany precipitated a 
dangerous crisis by an attempt to 
exercise exclusive influence in Mo 
rocco. It was to check that attempt 
that the conference at Algeciras was 
held; and the outcome of it was a 
distinct setback to the German ag- 
gression. It is odd that even the 
Kaiser should so soon have forgotten 
this lesson. 

SACKVILLE-WEST’S BLUNDER. 

The recent death of Lord Sack 
ville-West recalls a political incident 
which created a great stir in our 
politics twenty years ago. Sackville- 
West was then British minister at 
Washington. He had served 
years, after a long and honorable ¢a- 
reer in the British diplomatic serv.ce 
elsewhere. But, in an evil hour, ha 
was induced to give political advice 
regarding the election then pend ng 
in this country, to an inquirer who 
professed to ask guidance. The let- 
ter was published, and aroused great 
indignation. President Cleveland 
promptly sent the offending minister 
his passports, and the incident closed 
his diplomatic career. 

CASTRO AND THE DUTCH. 

If Holland is planning to “spank” 
Castro, she is proceeding with the 
preliminaries with commendabla 
moderation. It would appear thut 
her formal replies to the truculent 
communications of Castro’s minis- 
ter of foreign affairs have been 
couched in a courteous and concilia- 
tory tone; but it is significant that she 
has named a definite date prior to 
which she asks Venezuela to revoke 
the revengeful restrictions upon the 
commerce of Curacao, which Castro 
has imposed. That date is November 
1; and it turns the note inio a kind of 
ultimatum, which Venezuela would 
do well to comply with. Meanwhile 
the biggest battleship in the Dutch 
navy has arrived in the Caribbean, 
and another warship is on the way. 
By November 1, or soon after, there 
may be something doing. 


seve 


As Darwin was walking along the 
golden streets he cume face to face 
with our First Parent, who frowned 
and passed on. When the latter 
was asked why he cut Darwin, he 
explained: “That's the cuss who triel 
to make a monkey of me.” 


The 7th Original and Only Boston 
Food Fair. 


The many elaborate and expensive 
attractions secured for the original 
and only Boston food fair, to be held 
this year in the more commodious 
and more centrally located Park- 
square coliseum, are not confined to 
food exhibits alone, for the musical 
features alone, including Sousa and 
his Exposition band of sixty-five 
pieces, with both vocal and _ instru- 
mental soloists, and other band or- 
ganizations of equal importance will 
characterize the Boston food fair us 
the biggest musical event in New 
England since the peace jubilee. The 
mere mention, at the proper time, of 
the great attractions secured for this 
year’s Boston food fair will impress 
our readers with its indisputable su- 
periority as a mammoth exposition. 

Arrangements have recently been 
made with the government for exten- 
sive exhibits by some of the Rocky 
Mountain states. These will be of 
such a comprehensive nature as to 
give the food fair patron as ade- 
quate an idea of the products, indus- 
tries, resources, scenic beauties, and 
characteristics of the natives as if 
one actually took a trip out there anid 
lived among them. Of the 100,000,000 
people on the North American conti- 
nent, about 80,000,000 live in the 
United States, and what these far 
distant people of our own Rocky 
Mountain states are doIng to add to 
the wealth and resources of Uncels 
Sam’s domain should be of more in 
terest to the average spectator than 
the “shows” of the little and unim 
portant countries on our borders. 

— — -@-——. ——————$ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The tentative program for the in- 
duction of Dr. Tlenry A. Garfield into 
the office of president of Williams 
College has been announced. ‘The ex 
ercises will take place October 7. 
The program follows: 9.45 a. m., 
morning prayers in the Thompson 
Memorial chapel; 10.45 a. m., exer- 
cises of induction in the Congregu 
tional church; 12.45 p. m., ded cation 
of the new Edward Clark hall; 1.30 
p. m., luncheon in Lasell gymnasium, 
to be followed immediately by an in- 
formal reception by the president to 
the guests and alumni in the presi- 
dent’s house. 

Boston University has added to its 
eurriculum a department of public 
school music under the direction of 
Samuel W. Cole, director of music in 
the Brookline public schools and con- 
ductor of the People’s Choral Union. 
In so doing the university recognizes 
and approves the movement of popu 
larizing good music and of making 
the access to it easy and attractive. 
Several states have made the teach 
ing of music in their schools obliga- 
tory, while many other states permit 
and encourage it. 

Simmons College of Boston hag 
shot ahead in a remarkable way. 
There are now nearly 700 enrolled, 
and the faculty is increased by four- 
teen new appointments. 

Wellesley College has merged its 
department of physical life with the 
famous Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics, endowed by Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway and presided over by 
Miss Amy Homans. 
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EDUCATION 


Devoted specially to the interests of Secondary 
cation 


Three Splendid Series of Articles 


1.) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 
jculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
na See questions on “ Lady of the Lake,’’ Burke’s Speech, 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ etc. A set of questions will ap- 
pear in each number for next two years. 


(2.) **HOW TO TEACH’’ SERIES 


Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Compo- 
sition, History, English, etc. See article on ‘‘Getting at 
the Essentials of Geography” by Jacques W. Redway, in 
the October issue. An article in each number during 
the school year beginning September, 1908. 


(3.) OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo DaVinci, Darwin, 
Lincoln, and others. An Outline in each number through- 
out this year. Of great value to students of History and 
Literature. 
TESTIMONIALS 

““Exceedingly interesting because of its genera] tone and 
horizon.’’— ir H. P. Faunce, President Brown woge « 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I havea complete edition of 
the bound volumes from the date of its publication. I find 
these velumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia.”— 
Assoc. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York age 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent 
name.’’— Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department of Educa- 
tion, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


Began its 29th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
growing educator should take it. 


Subscription price, 83.00, Sample copy for six 2-cent 
stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass- 











THOMAS 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


(Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 


The demand for graduates of this School is grow- 
ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase 


are various ; principally because they are successful” 
and that they are able to handle popular combina-. 


tions, such as 


MUSIC AND DRAWING, or 


DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING or 
MUSIC AND SOME H. S. BRANCH 


Catalog and “ Chronicle” sent upon request to 
the Secretary. 


L.A. THOMAS 
15 & 17 Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Michigan. 





When you see.... 


Gan “ES TERBROOK” <aaiigp 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. 


As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 


tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 John Street, NEW YORK 


Works : CAMDEN, N. J. 





BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDU, OHIO 














A pen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily lead. If you start right, it is compara- 
tively easy to keep right. Lead the children at the beginning of the year to use 


a 


PENCIL | 








of educational work. 





DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


and yeu will have pencil comfort the entire twelve months. § Mention this publication 
and send 16 cents in stamps for samples of pencils made expressly for the different kinds 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Legibility Speed | | Beauty | 
| EDUCATIONAL WOODWORKING FOR SCHOOL AND 


Sure ais HOME. 
are the results of using By JOSEPH ©. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+310 pages. $1 00 net. 


THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


By DAVID S. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph. D. 
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The Medial Slant is the Natural way of writing an a ee 
It combines Speed and Beauty with the 
Clearness and Simplicity which THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
was sought through By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
vertical writing, witthenewNaee Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
The Writing is not rey easy ap aaee but is pleasing THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By yo Cc. g* peel JR,., Principal of Public School No. 
‘ , ' 85, Brooklyn, New York: 12mo. Cloth. ii 350 pages. 
Copies for the higher grades apply penman- . $125 net. > . a 
ship to business and sucial forms 

P HOW WE TRAVEL. 


By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Ed.B., S.B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los’ Angeles, 


THE JONES READERS California. 16mo. Cloth. ix +227 pages. Illus. 40 cents net. 


GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. 








BY ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
Have the Right Quality of Reading Matter New York U niversity, Head of the Mathematical Depart- 
Sane, Pure, Wholesome and Stimulating ment, High Schoul of Commerce, New York City. 12mo. 
Sieve the Right Quantity of Reading Matter Cloth. vili+93 pages. 80 cents net. 
There are 247 authors represented, of whom 135 
are American By L. H.B same rae . soartae in BO 
¥Y L. . BAILEY an alter M. Coleman, Part I, Plant 
Have a Careful Gradation Biology; Part II, Animal Biology; Part III, Human 
yo according to the soundest modern Biology. 12mo. Cloth. xxv-+592 pages. $1.25 net. 
pedagog 
Have Saparioe Mechanical Execution THE WONDERFUL HOUSE THAT JACK HAS. 
Durable and Attractive Binding, Clear Typog- | By Co_umBus M. MILLARD, Superintendent Grammar 





raphy, Beautiful Illustrations 


GINN & CO., Publishers 
29 Beacon St THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York — Stlanta 


San Francisco 


Grades, Buffalo Public Schools. 12mo. Dec.cloth. xii+ 
359 pages. 50 cents net. 
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Art Education for High Schools 
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GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
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THE MISSION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


[ Editorial. ] 


More and more is the teachers’ agency a ne- 
cessity. 

Practically every criticism of it is highest praise. 

There is more of the square deal in the square 
teachers’ agency than in any other means of plac- 
ing teachers. 

True there are exceptions and lapses of virtue 
in managers of teachers’ agencies, as_ there 
are in teachers and preachers, bankers and law- 
yers. Everywhere we must judge by the best, by 
those who live up to the ideals. No one gets a 
position to-day in any line of activity without pro- 
motion of some sort. Whoever thinks he can 
eliminate “promotion” from personal progress is 
too unsophisticated for these times. There are 
three well-defined classes of promotion in placing 
teachers :-— 

First, the activity of the institution from which 
he graduates. 

Second, personal friendship, which includes 
benevolently-inclined persons and institutions, all 
of whom work on the sympathetic nerve. 

Third, the business proposition which includes 
the teachers’ agency, the publisher’s outfit, the 
educational political clique, and the party poli- 
tician. 

Let us study these in detail. Is the “institu- 
tion” free to help the best man to a place? Take 
any college or university that magnifies the finish- 
ing of teachers as an example. Here is the Uni- 
versity of Schoolville. It has graduates in Bos- 
ton,—lawyers, physicians, architects, civil engi- 
neers, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, clergy- 
men, et al. There is a vacancy in Somerville or 
Malden, and John X., a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Schoolville, is a candidate. He will start 
the activities that will turn loose on the board of 
education of Somerville or Malden every possible 
influence from the alumni, and not one in ten of 
them will know or care anything of John X., ex- 
cept that he is a fellow graduate of the University 
of Schoolville, and that some other graduate says 
that he is a good fellow. The members of the 
board of education of Somerville or Malden are 
liable to be approached by some alumnus of the 
University of Schoolville who is a neighbor, busi- 
ness partner, client, patron, or church associate, 
and then John X. gets the place, with no appre- 
ciable knowledge on anybody’s part as to his fit- 
ness for the position, and if he fails there is no 
one responsible. 

Or take the personal friendship element. 
Where is there a man who has got stretched his 





conscience to the limit in trying to secure a posi- 
tion for a friend, for a member of the same church, 
lodge, or club? I recall a case in which four of 
the most high-toned reformers of Boston made 
speeches or wrote articles denouncing the inter- 
ference of members of the board of education 
with the appointment of teachers, and there were 
on file at the time vigorous letters from all four 
of these men protesting against the removal of a 
teacher who was. pronounced notoriously unfit by 
principal and supervisors. 

Nobody defends political promotion of candi- 
dates now. Look at the relation of the teachers’ 
agency to vacancies. Let us acknowledge that 
there are agencies that have tried to make vacan- 
cies for the sake of having a chance to fill them, 
but this is universally recognized as reprehensible. 
Let us further acknowledge that there have been 
agencies that try to get a line on everybody every- 
where so as to get a commission on every appoint- 
ment, whether directly interested in it or not. 
This is a constant danger from the over-zealous- 
ness of the times, and is indefensible. 

If there is a vacancy and the board of education 
applies to an agency, it is not limited to any one 
college or university, or to any line of personal 
friendships. It makes no difference to the agency 
which of many candidates is accepted. It has 
every conceivable inducement for selecting the 
best man or woman for the place, for if there is a 
failure the responsibility therefor comes back 
upon that agency. As long as its candidates 
make good the city will look to that agency for 
future supplies; when it fails once it loses a good 
patron. 

The agency is expert in the sense that no local 
board can be, a$ no personal friend can be. In 
the first place, a man or woman would not be in 
the business at all if he had not a taste for fit- 
ting teachers to positions, and he has more prac- 
tice in a month than other people have in years. 

A quarter of a century ago I had occasion to 
engage scores of teachers each year. I had been 
selecting teachers occasionally for some years, 
and yet I uniformly went to the agencies, because 
with all of my experience, I could trust their ini- 
tiative better than my own. 

I have been familiar with various methods of 
placing teachers for years, and to-day I have 
more confidence in the agencies than ever before, 
more than in any other way of securing a square 
deal for applicant and employer. 
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SOME SCHOOL SNOBBERY.—(II.) 


BY WILLIAM MCANDREW. 
THE CANT OF LEADER MAKERS. 


It is another excuse for our high school proced- 
ure for us to claim that we train leaders. [ am not 
sure that we have been strictly honest with our- 
selves in this claim. Tradition has helped us here 
again. Many lads with leadership in them have 
sought the centres that have advertised “leadership 
taught here.” But I do not understand that it has 
been proven that those who excel in our present 
high school courses become leaders in any larger 
proportion than those who do not. In the two 
towns in which I have lived sufficiently long to ob- 
serve who the leaders are among the men and 
women I do not find that the high-raters or even 
the ordinary high school graduates outnumber the 
non-graduates in leadership. This is remarkable 
because it has been the fashion for forty years for 
the children of “the best people” to attend the pub- 
lic high school in those towns. Professor Swift’s 
thirty pages of eminent men whom their teachers 
regarded as failures is a cruel blow at our leader- 
ship theory. It includes Linnaeus, Darwin, Har- 
riet Martineau, Bonaparte, Seward, Patrick Henry, 
Newton, Johnson, Swift, Wordsworth, Sheridan, 
Fulton, Humboldt, Heine, George Eliot, Scott, 
Hegel, Davy, Byron, Huxley, Schiller, Lowe'l, 
Goldsmith, Priestley, Wagner, Goethe, Beecher, 
Emerson, Pasteur, Thackeray, Shelley, Webster, 


.Gladstone, Washington, Sumner, Chase, Watt, 


Spencer, Ibsen, Liebig, Curie, and Edison. The 
leadership theory lacks support in that the man- 
agers of high schools omit to teach leadership. In 
order to lead must not one be inspired with a con- 
sideration for those who are to be led? The yearly 
abandonment of so many high school students who 
withdtaw from school makes a sorry lesson in 
leadership for those who remain. All leadership I 
ever studied has a great deal of coaxing and win- 
someness in it, whether manly or womanly. One 
could more easily learn driving than leading in high 
schools. If the high schools are teaching leader- 
ship is it not in those parts of the boy’s doings, his 
games and his clubs, which are not our chief busi- 
ness at all? 
THE CANT OF HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP. 


We high school people like to talk of a deep, a 
broad, and an accurate scholarship as if we had it, 
and our students were getting it from the college- 
made curriculum on which they are fed daily. I 
find my faith in this ideal as dear and as strong as 
a man’s devotion to his mother. But if I should so 
far debase myself as to search for this scholarship, 
where is it? Who has seen any depth or breadth of 
scholarship in high school teaching since the 
courses have been standardized by the universities? 

Charles Woodruff in 1865 taught boys in the 
seminary to read and discuss Plutarch, Aesop, 
Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Shakespeare. He was 
their grammar. It was read, read, and read more. 
He was their lexicon in class, they used their own 
in preparation. I have heard some of them quote 
and ruminate on the things they. learned in high 
school. No high school teacher can do that to- 
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day. There was scholarship evident in the educa- 
tion of James Freeman Clarke, and the children 
with him, as described in his autobiography, but 


* no public high school teacher could follow that 


delightful method and hold his job. The curricu- 
lum forbids the exercise of diversity or enthusiasm. 
Without enthusiasm there can be no deep, nor 
broad, nor accurate scholarship. Only a man who 
is a product of our education would call by the 
name of scholarship the paradigms, grammatical 
rules, and lifeless drill that constitute so much of 
high school courses now. To call it scholarship is 
cant of the most flagrant stripe. 

These ideas of excluding the unfit, maintaining 
high standards, and boasting of scholarship seem to 
me the persistence of an aristocratic tradition that 
no longer should mark the high school at all. Some 
of the young men whom we taught the De Bello 
have climbed into editorial chairs and are preach- 
ing that the high schools are public property and 
should serve more people. “They are one-sided,” 
says the Ledger. “They would unfit most people 
for life,” says the Inter Ocean. “They are failing 
to measure up to the standard,” says the Sun, “not 
doing what the world wants done.” 

I would not dare say that all the criticisms aimed 
at high schools are due in some way or other to 
the persistence of ancient snobbery among the high 
school people, but I can see how the abandonment 
of the aristocratic idea would remove the ground 
for many of the strictures. 


HOW THE HIGH SCHOOL REPELS POPULAR AP- 
PROVAL, 


For instance, the general criticism that the high 
school course is obsolete would not hold if we 
could show that we are desirous of serving all chil- 
dren of the high school age. We have not wanted 
all of them, only the brightest; those to whom we 
have merely to dole out work without making it 
especially interesting, or useful, or doable. “With 
almost complete unanimity,” says the Sun. “It is 
admitted that too much work is sent home to do. 
To require more is brutal. Our superintendents 
could do nothing more conducive to real progress 
than to abolish home-work and to give our young- 
sters a chance to play rather than to become 
prodigies in goggles.” The ordinary boy and givrl 
cannot keep the pace. Without teaching them how 
to do it, but hoping somehoy the stress of our de- 
mands will force them to find a way, we relegate to 
home time which we cannot control, tasks which 
we in school time barely outline. There are no high 
schools which make adequate attempts to teach 
one how to study. Yet we proclaim that an edu- 
cated man is one who knows how to use his mind. 
Twenty years ago we had a school study which we 
called mental philosophy. It was beginning to take 
a turn toward mind-hygiene. By this time some ot 
us might have developed it into a practical study 
and practice of economy in the management of 
mental tasks; but college requirements have ex- 
cluded it from the high school course. The bovs 
themselves have developed some science of muscle- 
training for their athletic sports, but where is the 
school that trains students to avoid mind-wander- 
ing, half-thinking, or spending two hours on a one- 
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hour lesson? The high school has become a glut- 
ton of the time of boys and girls. The master tells 
the parent the children must give up their music 
lessons if they are to keep up with the algebra 
lass. No more dancing-school. To be seen skat- 
ing by the principal gives many a student the 
shivers. At the time of life when a man’s sons and 
daughters grow most interesting and companion- 
able they must be immersed in their books at the 
very part of the day when he is able to enjoy the 
society of his home. From fourteen to eighteen is 
the bloom of youth. Of all the times of life which 
the physicians say should be the serene and joyous 
period, this has been selected by our American 
educational system as the season for almost hope- 
less grind. The educators who are most notori- 
ously deficient in holding students to work, the 
college professors whose institutions approach 
most nearly to maintaining merely an excuse for 
the aggregation of young men devoted to a life of 
play, are by a curious paradox the forces chiefly 
responsible for the excessive demands upon the 
high school boys and girls. 

It is an old idea that the faith and love and joy 
of childhood wither in time into the distrust, dis- 
couragement, and indifference of mature life. It 
is a bitter disappointment to me to find myself in- 
dentured to a system which at the turning point of 
life of boys and girls does so little to conserve 
their happiness. The New York Times declares it 
literally true and pathetic in the extreme that those 
in my vocation train children to forget how to 
laugh. 

The high school plan of organization ignores 
children but exists in favor of a system. Its struc- 
ture and management are conditioned by a curricu- 
lum, not by a living person. A board will spend 
thousands of dollars on a laboratory, which meets 
the requirements of a syllabus, and will fail to 
supply a decent dining room, albeit no student may 
leave the building at luncheon time. Now every- 
body knows that eating in a light and cheerful 
place is worth untellable things to a boy or girl’s 
refinement, and their health and happiness, but it 
is not in a course of study. 


HIGH SCHOOLS CARELESS OF THE LIFE OF 
YOUTH. 

Let me repeat, the children are not the deter- 
minant factors in planning high schools. The 
course of study is the main consideration. This 
may seem to a layman so absurd as to be impos- 
sible. Every high school man knows that it is 
true. Every high school has its teachers divided 
into kinds. But the division is based upon the ar- 
tificial division of a curriculum into specialties, not 
upon any possible division of children into varieties 
or of a child into such parts. 

To fit himself to be a teacher in a high school one 
does not make a study of youth to be a specialist 
in humanity, but he makes a specialty of physics to 
teach science. This plan makes us high school 
teachers the narrowest kind of human beings 
known. , To subject a child of thirteen to the in- 
fluence of half a dozen of this kind of persons at 
once is about the stupidest procedure I can think 
of. As James Greenwood complains, it supplies 
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drill-masters whose methods are in an advariced 
microscopic stage, who lead children into closed 
alleys rather than out into the open. No system 
of control of home-work has been devised that can 
save a child from the exactions of these task-mas- 
ters. The boys grow indifferent to it, the girls 
grow despondent. 

The newspapers in the two cities in which I have 
lived seem to me to have abounded with criticisms 
of high school overwork, but never have I seen in 
print or heard from the lips of parents or students a 
complaint that the work is too easy or too interest- 
ing or too enjoyable. The only persons that I 
have heard express fears that high school work 
might be too easy or interesting or enjoyable have 
been high school teachers, school superintendents, 
and college professors. 

The grind is driving out what we assume to call 
the unfit. Judge Draper finds that in the United 
States only about a third of the pupils who go to 
the high schools remain beyond the second year 
and only about one-sixth of those who enter remain 
to graduate. “It all indicates,” says he, “that the 
lives of children are being wasted, that there is a 
sad lack of definite aim and purpose about it all, and 
that our educational plans do not rationally meet 
our conditions.” If those were the words of an 
enemy of higher education they would be serious 
but as the deliberate utterance of an ex-superin- 
tendent,a recent university president, and a present 
head of the educational system of New York state, 
including 665 public high schools, they are singu- 
larly momentous and solemn. - And they are not 
unique. They merely express more directly and 
forcibly what is the current public opinion. “Every- 
body,”’ says the Detroit Free Press, “is knocking 
the high schools.” “It is time,” says the Lyua 
News, “that the high school people took a diagnosis 
of themselves and got their’ schools down to 
1908,” 

It would seem that we are again at a period when 
public opinion feels about us as Governor Adams 
felt regarding the academies a hundred years ago: 
that “our learning instruction and social feelings 
belong to the few.” If this is correct, if it is a true 
diagnosis to attribute the snobbery of learning to 
these much berated institutions of ours, the pre- 
scription is not hard to write. 


A JOLT IS DUE US ABOUT NOW. 


The high school could cut loose from the collegi- 
ate influence and study its own problems from the 
standpoint of the living boy and girl as they are, and 
the coming man and woman they will be. Dean 
Russell says we have done millions of lads injus- 
tice by holding up to them the hope of being presi- 
dent. We could get this deadly learned profession 
germ out of our high school atmosphere. We could 
admit that for the ordinary boy and girl whose 
fathers support us we have maintained a scheme 
that is stupid and barren. They don’t want it. Ail 
our promises of distinction and exclusiveness fail to 
retain most of them or even the best of them. It 
may take a rude jolt for us to realize this. “Men 
who have been much taught are apt to be deficient 
in the sense of present fact, they do not see what is 
here but what they have been taught to expect. We 
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can awake to the fact that the public does not want 
and will not pay for a schooling so exclusively 
bookish as ours is. The boy that wants to run away 
from home, sleep out of doors, fight Indians, build 
boats, and do things, doesn’t care for our women 
teachers or our superlatively correct speech. Our 
conventional high school studies are too refinedly 
ornamental to suit him. 

The joy of accurate scholarship is fol de rol tu 
him. His father, if a college man, will confess to 
the disappointment of it, and will admit that what 
was accuracy in matters of importance has become 
error as the world has advanced in research and 
knowledge. If that accuracy was not disturbed, 
then it was an exactness in dead things of little ac- 
count. One after another the “eternal verities’’ of 
the masters regarding Addison, or Homer, i+ 
Cicero have dissolved. Has not the worship of 
scholarship come down to us from the schoolroom 
whose system was “Aristotelius ipse dixit, satis est,” 
while modern advancement has been chiefly by re- 
pudiation of authority and by searching truth for 
oneself? It is curious that scholarship should be 
proposed so seriously as an exclusive ideal of an 
institution to which young persons are invited. It 
is not even enough of an essential to a mature life 
to warrant the expenditure of so much of the pub- 
lic’s time and money. As an incentive it has failed 
to attract the young at all. The scholar is absorbed 
too much in the past. Youth looks to the future. 
The broken statues and the pictures of ruins that we 
hang in schoolrooms don’t attract him. The aim 
and purpose of the study of Latin, shadowy enough 
to the mind of the teacher of it, requires a forced 
draught to fire most boys’ ambition. All sorts of 
fantastic arguments have been offered for it: that 
it gives a greater facility in the use of the mother 
tongue than the same amount of study devoted to 
the mother tongue itself would give ; that it is more 
disciplinary than an interesting subject would be, 
and that its paradigms and analysis have to do wit! 
the inner and spiritual life. I was a Latin and a 
Greek master for eight years. The conclusions I 
now draw are no more illogical than any of the stock 
arguments of the defenders of the faith educationai. 
I cannot recall a single stupid or unspiritual boy 
benefited by the study of Latin. I do recall,sev- 
eral active minded youth whose tastes and capaci- 
ties were weakened by diversion into classic chan- 
nels. I recall several young prigs whose natural 
conceit was strengthened by the old studies. The 
rest got benefit no doubt as one takes power from 
any work done regularly. But these were the best 
workers at the start. They studied Latin because 
it was the fashion. Whether Latin was as valuable 
an occupation as could be given to them is un- 
proved. 





The National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is growing in membership every year, and 
its annual receipts have risen from $2,544 in 1892 
to $25,662 in 1907. Last year for the first time 
Mrs. Russell Sage and other women of large 
means pledged $60,000 to the cause, to be 
paid in instalments of $12,000 a year for five 
years. 
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WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


What is success? To gain a share of gold? 
To have one’s wealth in envious accents told? 
To see one’s picture flaunted in the press? 
Ah, there be those who label this success. 


What is success? To win a little fame? 
To hear a fickle world applaud your name? 
To be accounted as a genius? Yes, 

And there be those who label this success. 


But have we not another standard still 
To judge a man of character and will? 
Are gold and fame the only measures tried? 
In all the world is there no test beside? 


Ah, yes. The man who meets, with courage grim,. 
The daily duties that devolve on him, 

The petty, mean, heart-breaking cares that tire 
The patient soul that never may aspire— 


Howe’er so cramped the field wherein he works, 
He has not failed—the man who never shirks, 
The man who toils for years without a break, 
And treads the path of pain for others’ sake, 


There are a myriad of such men to-day, 
Who, ail unnoted, walk the dolorous way— 
Upon their shoulders still the cross may press, 
But who will say they have not won success? 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in New York Sum 
+0 @-0-D-e- oe 
THE YOUNG MALEFACTOR. 


BY EUGENE BERTRAM WILIARD, 





Everett, Mass. 

Judge Lindsey, who has done more than any 
one man living to make the cause of the children’s 
courts popular, declares that ‘“‘at least ninety-five 
per cent. of the children who are dealt with as de- 
linquents are no different from the average child, 
but are such because their environment is differ- 
ent.” Men who have made careful investigations. 
and anthropometrical examinations have arrived 
at the conclusion that even in institutions like El- 
mira reformatory in New York, which deals with 
older and more deeply-involved classes of offen- 
ders, not more than eighteen per cent. of the in- 
mates can be declared abnormal by nature, and 
not. more than nine per cent. can be considered 
naturally criminal. Whereas, in the other insti- 
tutions, such as the New York House of Refuge 
and the New York Juvenile Asylum, whose in- 
mates belong to a class of less serious offenders,. 
the percentage of abnormality falls considerably 
lower, and one criminologist finds that of court 
offenders no more than two per cent. are ab- 
normal in the full sense, and, judging from their 
physical condition, not one per cent. are criminal 
by nature; therefore, of first court offenders, 
which includes children more undoubtedly tainted 
than court offenders, not more than two per cent. 
can be accounted criminal by nature, i. e., atavistic 
in the sense implied by the Italian school. 

Thomas Travis, the criminologist, is at issue 
with the Italian school of Lombroso in many of 
his conclusions. In his examinations of the in- 
mates of reformatories, prisons, and insane asy- 
lums in the United States and in England, Travis 
does not find that stigmata occur in such com- 
binations as to indicate natural criminality or 
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types of crime. Lombroso worked almost en- 
tirely with adults of one race, the Italian, and the 
Italian criminal fulfils Lombroso’s description of 
him, but the basis of these peculiarities is not race 
atavism, it is also race aggregation. The pecu- 
liar combinations of peoples, when atavism pro- 
duced the Italian, produces when atavism acts 
the Mongoloid type of degenerate, but when ata- 
vism acts on other races it produces a somewhat 
different type. It is also true that Lombroso’s 
stigmata will be found in as full a degree in Italian 
insane as in Italian malefactors. 

In gathering up the data of stigmata, we find 
that, beginning with the normal child, advancing 
through the older normal person to the youngest 
and mildest offender, and from there through the 
grades of malefactors up to the oldest and most 
deeply involved, and again from these into the 
realm of the insane, there is on the whole a steady 
increase in the number and sinister combinations 
of physical anomalies. The oldest and deepest 
criminal has more stigmata than any of the fore- 
going classes, except the insane. Those forms 
of insanity usually considered congenital, how- 
ever, have much more grotesqueness of physique 
than the deepest of crime. From nature’s stand- 
point, insanity of a congenital kind is a greater 
degeneracy than the worst crime. 

And the conclusion reached is that the so-called 
stigmata of crime are not characteristic of crimi- 
nals alone, but probably of degeneracy of all 
kinds. If there are marks of physical abnormality 
or degeneracy among the children of the reforma- 
tories, which are recruited from the juvenile de- 
linguent class, these abnormalities are often the 
result of malnutrition, of deforming habits of 
labor, or of lack of hygienic care on the part of 
the parent, and are not more common than they 
are among the non-delinquent class in the same 
conditions of life. The born criminal, according 
to Travis, and other authorities as well, is a very 
rare type. The majority of criminals are not 
born, but are made. Foremost in the causes of 
their manufacture is that of orphanage or semi- 
orphanage. The percentage of juvenile offenders 
who are orphans or semi-orphans is surprisingly 
high. But worse than orphanage are conditions 
in the homes of the slums, the district where al- 
most the entire number of juvenile delinquents 
come from. There the children are initiated into 
vice, either deliberately by the teachings of their 
parents or by what they observe and hear going 
on about them. If children are not instructed in 
vice amid these surroundings, they are not in- 
structed in virtue. 

Illiteracy is the rule among juvenile delinquents. 
In Washington only two per cent. of the prison 
boys can read; in England only thirteen per cent. 
of the reform school for children know how to 
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read. Experience shows that moral perception: 
is largely a matter of intellectual capacity. It is 
doubtful whether any child knows either right or 
wrong without instruction. Children who have 
not been brought up with ordinary moral concep- 
tions, who have been taught that it is right to 
steal, lie, or commit crime, unless caught, cannot 
be expected to show later any signs of moral sense- 
for a different ethical standard. 

In our prison system we turn the chance juve- 
nile delinquent into the hardened criminal. Our 
jails are schools of crime, our corrective institu-- 
tions are defective, but we are taking steps in the 
right direction, particularly in recognizing more- 
and more that the state stands in the relation of 
parent to the orphaned and destitute or the per- 
verted child. The legal development has taken» 
the form of children’s courts, the essence of which 
is a fatherly and judicial function exerted on the 
juvenile and on his home. There has also been 
a realization that education and reform are spoiled 
by institutionalization and branding, and that the 
work of prevention is better performed by a closer- 
alliance between the home and the school. <A 
search for a natural institution in which to deal 
with the offenders reveals the foster home, for the. 
most effective treatment of the normal delinquent 
is the influence of a wholesome personality ex- 


erted in the atmosphere of a home, natural or 
foster. 
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JACK LONDON, NATURE FAKIR. 

It is a bit cruel to print any more replies to 
President Roosevelt’s nature fakir mistake, for 
he has fared hard at the hands of Long and 
Roberts already, but Jack London has been: 
so long gone that he had not known of the attack 
on him by the President until recently and in 
Collier’s Weekly of September 3 he has a spicy 
reply which is too interesting to be allowed to go 
unread, He says :— 

“President Roosevelt tried and condemned me 
on two counts: (1) I was guilty of having a big 
fighting bulldog whip a wolf dog. (2) I was. 
guilty of allowing a lynx to kill a wolf dog ina 
pitched battle. 

“Regarding the second count, President Roose- 
velt was wrong in his field observation. He must 
have read my story hastily, for in my story I had 
the wolf dog kill the lynx. Not only did I have 
my wolf dog kill the lynx, but I made him eat the 
body of the lynx as well. 

“President Roosevelt does not think a bulldog 
can lick a wolf dog. I think a bulldog can lick a 
wolf dog. And there we are. Differences of 
opinion may make and does make horse racing. 
I can understand that differences of opinion can 
make dog fighting. But what gets me is how 
this difference of opinion regarding the relative 
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We have reaped now inthe public school system all the benefits of system and 
uniformity, and it is high time to superinduce in the American schools the opposite benef its: 
of flexibility and variety.— President Charles W. Eliot of Harbard. 
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fighting merits of a bulldog and a wolf dog makes 
me a nature fakir and President Roosevelt a vin- 
dicated and triumphant scientist. 

“Now, President Roosevelt is an amateur. He 
may know something of statecraft and of big 
game shooting, but that he should be able, as an 
individual observer, to analyze all animal life and 
to synthetize and develop and know all that is 
known of the method and significance of evolu- 
tion, would require a vaster credulity for you or 
me to believe than is required for us to believe 
the biggest whopper ever told by an unmitigated 
nature fakir. 

“No, President Roosevelt does not understand 
evolution, and he does not seem to have made 
much of an attempt to understand evolution.” 
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fHE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. L. STOCKWELL, 
Bismarck, N. D. 





The teacher, by reason of education and train- 
ing, can and should easily be a leader in a literary 
way, and there is always abundant opportunity 
for service in these lines. The literary clubs are 
becoming more and more a positive influence 
everywhere, and there is no reason why teachers 
should not identify themselves with and do a 
splendid work in improving the literary and artis- 
tic life about them. 

Teachers, like other people, are social beings, 
and should cultivate this side of their nature. It 
is not necessary to plunge into the whirl of social 
gaiety which marks the extreme of polite society, 
yet the teacher ought not to be recluse. I think 
I see an increasing tendency to recognize the 
teacher as a person of social instincts, and this is 
well. Still, no teacher, especially the young 
teacher, ought to become so drawn into social life 
as to neglect the real work of the school. Here 
again the home makes it possible to receive one’s 
friends, and affords opportunity to cultivate the 
social graces which go to make up the well- 
rounded man or woman. 

It is a mooted question whether or not the 
teacher has a right to be active in politics. If the 
teacher is a citizen and politics means the science 
of government, I confess my inability to see 
wherein the teacher transgresses the bounds of 
propriety if he interests himself in a dignified way 
in the political affairs of his town, district, and 
state. The trouble with our country to-day is that 
too many good men have not been good citizens 
in the sense of actively participating in affairs 
which concern the state, but have allowed those 
who have had special interests to protect to 
monopolize the political affairs of the state and 
nation. I am convinced that it is just as much a 
tight and a duty of a teacher to be interested in 
political affairs as any other citizen. It is not 
necessary to participate in unseemly contests, yet 
every movement for clean government and purer 
politics should have the interest and cordial sup- 
port of every teacher. 

If there is any movement for civic improvement, 
the establishment of a library, a lecture course, a 
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park, a gymnasium, a fair, or anything which 
means better and more wholesome conditions in 
your city, surely there is a chance for the teacher 
to show his interest. 

The teacher’s opportunities in the business 
world are not many, though teachers have been 
known to possess keen business instinct, and if a 
commercial club is organized for promoting the 
business interests of your town or city, the city 
superintendent, the college professor or president 
should enlist for such service as he can best 
render. 
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SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD AND RETAR- 
DATION. 

Superintendent Greenwood of Kansas City has 
a free and interesting style, which gives his article 
in the Journal of Education of August 27 a spicy 
flavor. His sarcasm does not happen to hit any 
one in particular, and so it leaves no sting. sut 
he has conjured up a bogey, which exists mostly in 
his imagination, and he has been throwing stones 
where nobody is. 

What is Mr. Greenwood throwing at? Simply 
this,—the idea that students of retardation and its 
causes expect to find out how to put all children 
through the educational mill, year by year, in the 
same way and in the same time, and so eliminate 
retardation. Putting it in an exaggerated way for 
greater emphasis, he says: “Children now of the 
same age must be of the same length, same weight, 
same shape, eat the same things, at the same hour 
of the day, sit down, stand up, walk around, see the 
same sights, think the same thoughts,—in fine, do 
all the same things at the same instant,—in order 
to prevent retardation in their progress through 
school.” And so the bad character of his bogey ts 
quite clear. 

3ut he has entirely missed the point and begged 
the question. Now it happensthat students of retar- 
dation have no more idea that uniformity of prod- 
uct from the educational mill is possible than Mr. 
Greenwood himself. Why should the old fellows 
whose ideals have so many times been shattered in 
their own day come around and throw cold water 
on those who, having “not a stock of laziness which 
disqualifies [them as] new discoverers,” indus- 
triously tabulate the facts and try to discover their 
meaning? Those who are perfectly satisfied with 
results as they are will not be likely to make much 
progress, nor will those who do not know clearly 
what the standard of efficiency is. It takes more or 
less of tabulation and comparison of facts to get at 
the truth. 

It is certain that much of the effort put forth by 
the schools is wasted. Ifthe evidence of that waste 
can be made plainer by studies which show retar- 
dation,—which is the easiest word to express the 
fact that large numbers of pupils are abnormal in 
age_per grade,—ard that to a large extent that re- 
tardation is because of misapplied effort, the sta- 
tistics are well werth gathering and studying. 

Such studies are very likely to show that, in gen- 
eral, in the same class will be found pupils differing 
too widely in age for the best interests of either ex- 
treme ; that in some communities a general retarda- 
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tion occurs which delays the ordinary pupil in the 
elementary school at an age when he ought to be 
in the high school ; that retardation might be greatly 
reduced through the corfection of physical defects ; 
that courses of study might well be modified at cer- 
tain points where progress seems to be retarded by 
too great demands on the powers of the pupils, or 
even that, in some cases, the work might be in- 
creased, to make it an adequate exercise of their 
powers; but, more important than all these, it mav 
show that the kind of education offered is not that 
which is needed by many of the pupils, that they 
cannot be adapted to it, and that it is a waste of 
time to force it upon them, however well ordered it 
may be for the ordinary child. 

If comparative statistics tend to indicate stand- 
ards which ought to be approached, that is some- 
thing worth while. Many things can surely be 
done to make the evidence of retardation less, to 
the great advantage of thousands of children; for 
most schools have pupils of the same age, who have 
attended the same school with comparative regu- 
larity, but who are scattered from the fifth grade to 
the graduating class in the high school. 

The whole problem is a great one, which can ap- 
proach solution only by having very definite infor- 
mation as to its terms, which can be made very 
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plain to the man who has to pay the bills, for it is a 
matter of no small cost. 

Superintendent Greenwood sounds very well 
when he says: “A child is not retarded in school 
work on account of age. Retardation comes only 
when one does not do a specified amount of work in 
a definite portion of time, and not otherwise, no 
difference what his age may be.” — But the state- 
ment needs a good deal of delimitation to make it 
quite true, and the fact remains that any pupil who 
fails to receive the right impetus and training at the 
right time will not attain to as high a point as he 
otherwise might, and that is retardation. 

The statistics of retardation do not at all mean 
that there can be uniformity in education, either in 
the amount and quality of the work done or in the 
time required to do it; but they emphasize the fact 
that differences in capacity and power are vital, and 
they strengthen the appeal for better adjustment to 
the individual. They show that there appears to be 
a good deal of the “rubbish” and much need of at- 
tention to it,.to the endthat whatever “kind of a 
human plant may come up out of the rubbish in 
this American soil,” it shall have the best oportun- 
ity and encouragement to grow aright. 

H. W. Foster. 

South Orange, N, J. 
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The ideal life is in our blood and never will be still. Sad will be the day for any 
man when he becomes contented with the thoughts he is thinking and the deeds he is doing, 
when there is not forever beating at the doors of his soul some great desireto do something 
larger, which he knows that he was meant and made todo.—Phillips Brooks. 





RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
BY THEODOSIA DARGAN, 
Stateburg, 8. C. 

The teachers must see to it that the school is the 
centre of all useful activities and the initiator 
the auxiliary of movements for the betterment of 
country life in all forms. They must keep a vigi- 
lant eye on those attractions, when once begun, to 
see that there is no flagging, no weariness, and a 
slackening of purpose in days of general depres- 
sion. The harder the tasks the more energetic and 
persevering the labor to perform them. Facilities 
for communication and transportation must be as 
much their care as teaching arithmetic, or geoy 
raphy. They must stimulate industrial enterprises. 
by organizing the workers in these lines in their 
neighborhoods. They must see that the church*s 
are made attractive and comfortable and endeawo 
to increase the attendance on all churches without 
regard to denominational distinctions. They must 
organize for the purchase of telephone lines, auto- 
mobile lines, and trolley lines. They must culti- 
vate the utmost friendliness between town and 
country, showing the people where they work the 


inter-dependence of these two modes of life for the 
prosperity and happiness of each; cultivate to the 
fullest, pride in the cities and towns with which 
they are connected, and bring the country people 
to a knowledge of the fact that they can make town 
people as proud of them as they are of all the 
splendors of the city, if they will but cultivate the 
highest and best of human life in their homes, 
their schools, their churches, their fields and gar- 
dens, and their sentiments. I don’t believe that 
there is any other salvation for the South to-day 
from disasters more terrible than I can describe, 
except through the agency of good country schools, 
and good country schools can only be obtained 
through the agency of patriotic and enlightened 
teachers. And how are such teachers to be 
brought to and retained in the country? By the 
wise and patriotit action of the country people 
themselves. Instead of deserting their farms, im- 
prove those farms; instead of complaining of the 
bad roads, so improve those roads that enterpris- 
ing and ambitious farmers will be disposed to move 
to them. Instead of declaring that they are too 
poor to have a good school, see if they cannot by 
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getting together and working in harmony, with a 
light burden on each, by the help of all, build a 
good schoolhouse, and by the same means raise 
enough money to pay a good teacher a good salary. 
Thereby they will add values to their farms many 
times greater than the money taken from them to 
attain these objects. Then take proper care of 
efficient and faithful teachers, when they come to 
help you in your school work. Don’t try to bury 
them while they are yet alive—give them room to 
move and see and be stimulated and enlivened and 
enlightened. Encourage all efforts at enterprise, 
instead of decrying them. 

Let the press have fewer “write-ups” of the cities 
and towns, now in such strenuous rivalry one with 
another that they are exerting themselves to bring 
the people from the farms to swell their city im- 
provements in all quarters, and have in place of 
these, frequent “write-ups” of the rural commun- 
ities which are engaged in an effort to build them- 
selves up materially, morally, and intellectually. 
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REIGN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Miss Hattie Elwell of Nantucket, Mass., re- 


ceives $275 from Mrs. S. C. C. for assault on ac- 
count of the punishment of Mrs. C.’s daughter. 
There was a time, within the memory of some of 
us, when it was not uncommon for a parent to 
chastise a teacher who had punished his child, but 
such barbarism is supposed to have been outlived. 
and it is refreshing to find a jury that will give a 


teacher half a year’s salary for such humiliation. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


BY HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Some years since, when it was more than hinted 
that manual training was in the near future des- 
tined to take its place as a permanent feature in the 
educational curriculum, we were counted crazv. 
The taxpayer seriously felt that we were taking ad- 
vantage of him to squander his hard earned cash. 

But manual training is here to stay. It is grad- 
ually making its way into all the grades. Opposi- 
tion to it, in high places, has died out, and the wav 
is clear for its progress. But to get the full benefit 
of this movement we must take an additional step 
by the introduction or establishment of trade 
schools in all our large cities and towns; and they 
should be free as a part of the public school system. 
A trade is an essential part of the child’s educa- 
tion. I will not say that he is crippled without it, 
but [ do not hesitate to say that with it his chances 
of success in life are doubled. 

Idleness is the most prolific source of crime and 
misery. Twice at least in his youth the fact that he 
was a good printer saved Franklin from going to 
destruction. It is very doubful whether we should 
have had any Ben Franklin had he been brought 
up, as most boys are to-day, in our ‘“go-as-yot- 
please” way of earning his bread and_ butter, 
Stranded in Philadelphia he earned money at his 
trade. Again stranded in London he could still 
carn six dollars a week as a printer, 
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All the knowledge gained in our high schools 
could not have served him as well as his trade did 
at several critical periods of his youth. 

A large part of the work in the manual training 
department is lost for want of direction. For the 
same reason, no inconsiderable part of the youth’s 
schooling goes to waste. When he leaves school 
he is ready to drift into any calling which opens it- 
self to him. It seems to me that there is a most 
serious defect in our school system. We are met 
with the objection that “it is no business of the 
school to teach the boy a trade.” Don’t be too 
sure of that. The business of the school is, and al- 
ways has been, to fit the pupils attending it to make 
the most of life. Morally they must be correct in 
action ; physically they must be strong and healthy 
in body; and intellectually able to put their knowl- 
edge to the best possible use, having in mind the 
good of others as well as of themselves. To be able 
to plane a board or to make a close joint, if carried 
no farther, ministers to the child’s education in the 
same way as it does to be able to extract the cube 
root or read a page of Hebrew. There is a certain 
amount of discipline of the brain or of the muscles 
which accrues to such exercises, but the practical 
side is wanting. The nearer our manual training 
comes to introducing the boy to a trade, the more 
useful it will be to him and to the public. This is 
to be the next step, and I hope it will not be too 
long delayed. 





LANGUAGE. 


BY EDWARD M. VAN CLEVE, 


Steubenville, Ohio. 


Of all scholastic training attempted by the 
school, none is so important as training to know 
and use the mother tongue. Upon this depends, 
in the greatest measure, all knowledge and cul- 
ture. Says Dr. W. T. Harris: “Language right- 
fully forms the centre of instruction in the elemen- 
tary school.” 

“The main objects in the teaching of English 
are: (1) To enable the pupil to understand the 
expressed thoughts of others and to give expres- 
sion to thoughts of his own; and (2) to cultivate a 
taste for reading, to give the pupil some acquaint- 
ance with good literature, and to furnish him the 
means of extending that acquaintance.” 

The work in language includes reading, spell- 
ing, writing, as well as language lessons so called. 
But it goes further—the careless habits of tongue 
and pen must be corrected; these habits are 
formed in ordinary conversation. The instruc- 
tion of the language hour is too often taken to 
be a thing by itself. Good English should be 
used in all work of the school, and here is pre- 
sented one of the most serious problems we have 
to solve, namely, how to fasten correct habits of 
speech and written expression without making 
every lesson, be it geography, history, or mathe- 
matics, a lesson in English. Shall every error be 
met with correction whenever or wherever made: 
A cautious No is the answer. Such correcting of 
errors results in seriously interrupting attention 
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and “weakening the powér of continuous thought 
on the objective contents of the several branches, 
by creating a pernicious habit of self-conscious- 
ness in the matter of verbal expression.” The 
quotation is from the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, the sub-committee on correlation of 
studies going on further to recommend that there 
shall be “some degree of attention to verbal ex- 
pression in all lessons, but it should be limited to 
criticism of the recitation for its want of technical 
accuracy. The technical words in each branch 
should be discussed until the pupil is familiar with 
their full force. The faulty English should be 
criticised as showing confusion of thought or 
memory, and should be corrected in this sense. 
But solecisms of speech should be silently noted 
by the teacher for discussion in the regular lan- 
guage lesson,” or for private correction of the in- 
dividual pupils making them. This does not by 
any means excuse teachers from the persistent 
effort to eradicate errors, nor is it meant that they 
should be passed by unnoticed. Only as atten- 
tion to correction of errors in the details of ex- 
pression is constant, long continued, and progres- 
sive will the objects of language training be 
realized, 

The scope of the work in language 1s here 
briefly indicated: Reproduction of stories, picture 
lessons, invention of stories, and descriptions oc- 
cupy the earlier years of the course, the work 
being both oral and written; with these the in- 
struction in the mechanical aids to expression— 
correct use of capitals and punctuation marks, 
dividing of words into syllables, paragraphing, 
etc.; letter writing, as the most used form of com- 
position, is taken up very early, and instruction in 
the correct form and style used in correspondence 
continues throughout the course; as early as the 
fifth year a beginning is made of introducing the 
pupil to technical grammar, and when the seventh 
and eighth years are reached grammar occupies 
the larger share of attention; the memorizing of 
choice selections has an important place with the 
expected results of some ethical training, cultiva- 
tion of literary taste, and strengthening the 
memory.—Report. 





RURAL SCHOOL SANITATION. 


Dr. John R. Kirk, principal of the Kirksville 
(Mo.) State Normal school, has taught America 
by demonstration that it is entirely feasible to 
have the most modern indoor toilet rooms in 
rural schoolhouses. No one thing achieved by 
Horace Mann was greater than is this demonstra- 
tion by John R. Kirk. He has two flush closet 
apartments, entirely distinct, with set bowl and 
hot and cold water, and we now know that at 
slight cost this may be the luxurious condition in 
any rural schoolhouse. If, hereafter, a rural 
schoolhouse is built with out-of-door privies, it 
means stupendous ignorance or culpable indiffer- 
ence on somebody’s part. No one thing can im- 
peach the decency of a community so surely as 
outhouses in connection with new rural school- 
houses. A. E. W. 
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THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH.—(II.) 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 
IL—ON THE POEM. 


1. What is the poetic form of “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish” ? 

2. Why is not the English language favorable 
to the use of hexameters ? 

3. What is to be gained by use of hexameters 
instead of pentameters? 

4. Which verse, dactylic or iambic, is the better 
suited to English words? 

5. Give fine examples of alliteration; e. g., 


“Borne on the sand of the sea, and the swelling hearts of 
the Pilgrims.” 


6. Give fine examples of similes, metaphors, 
and personifications ; e. g., 


“Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stone in the walls of a 
churchyard.” 


“Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of morn- 
' 


“Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rocks, 
and above them 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death.” 


%. What is the allegory of the rivulets? 
8. Cite and explain the scriptural allusions ; the 
historical allusions. 
9. Explain the following figures and give the 
thought in literal language :— 
a. “to wait like a ghost that is speechless,” 
b. “to the Holy Land of his longing.” 
c. “concealed with the plague in his cellars.” 
d. “issued the sun, the great High Priest.” 
e. “No man can gather cherries in Kent, at 
the season of Christmas.” 
f. “as if he were grasping a tiller.” 
10. What inimitable descriptions of natural ob- 
jects? ee. g., birds, arbutus, the ocean. 
11. Illustrate and comment upon the poet’s use 
of series and climaxes. 
12. Give examples of repeated lines or expres- 
sions. Mark the effect of their use. 
13. Scan:— 
A. First paragraph, “The Wedding Day.” 
B. Chapter VII. 
a. ‘Friendship was in their looks, but in their 
hearts there was hatred.” 
b. “Round their necks were suspended their 
knives in scabbards of wampum.” 
‘“Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points 
as sharp as a needle.” 
c. ‘“Fled not; he was dead. Unswerving and 
swift had a bullet 
Passed through his brain, and he fell with 
both hands clutching the greensward, 


Seeming in death to hold back from his 
foe the land of his fathers.” 


C. Last paragraph, “John Alden.” 
D. “Died in the winter together; I saw her going 
and coming.” 


14. Give instance where arrangement of feet in 
line adapts the movement to the thought. 
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The master of a grammar school near Boston was 
consulted by a parent regarding the course of study for 
his son in the high school for the coming year. 

The master explained to the parent that the course he 
would advise for the boy included several subjects, 
among them physics. Whereupon the father remarked: 
“That seems to be all right except the physics. You 
know I am a Christian Scientist and am not particularly 
interested in that subject.” 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT JOSEPH ROSIER, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Before a child can do good work in school, it 
must have the energy and vitality which can exist 
only in a strong, healthy body. The child must 
be properly fed and clothed. Mental activities 
are greatly influenced by physical conditions. 
The child that has not sufficient sleep will be slow 
and sluggish in its studies. The child that has 
not had sufficient wholesome food will be restless 
and nervous. We rarely fina a strong mind in a 
sick body. This problem of physical education is 
being grappled with in many parts of the country. 
It must be solved in all schools. 

We must make provisions for 
indoor play in schoolroom games, 
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THE CABBAGE FAMILY.— (I.) 


{From the Nature Guard.] 


Did you ever realize that plants may change their 
habits? I want you to study one family of plants as 
we see them ready for use. I should like you to 
notice carefully how many different forms may be 
developed from the same wild plant in the course of 
a long period of time. 

First let me tell you about a wild plant which 
grows in England and other part. of Europe. It is 
said to grow on cliffs near the sea. It lives for sev- 
eral years, though sometimes only two years. _ It 
has a very tough, woody root, and the stem is 
usually thick and woody. The leaves are rather 
large and thick, of various shades of green or red- 
dish color. We shall not be able to find this plant 





the frolics of the playroom, the 
contests and practice of the gym- 
nasium, and these must be supple- 
mented by ample fields for athletic 
sports and contests. To those of 
us who went to the old-fashioned 
school, it seems rather faddish to 
think of playrooms and athletic 
fields provided by public taxation, 
but we must bear in mind that the 
means of physical development 
afforded the former generation in 
clearing away the forests and the 
opening up of a virgin country no 
longer exists. If the generations 
of the future are to be strong and 
healthy, means must be provided 
for training the body to be physi- 
cally strong. All new school 
buildings should be furnished with gymnasiums 
and playrooms, and school boards in all our towns 
should begin early to purchase fields while land is 
cheap for the use of the pupil in athletics and out- 
door sports. The English people are a hardy race, 
and no nation in the world gives so much attention 
to outdoor exercise. The lesson is plain, and the 
schools of our country should meet the needs of 
the age, for it is only in this way that they can 
continue to demand public support. 

The housing of women and children in poorly- 
ventilated city tenements, and the homes in 
smaller towns and even villages in filthy and un- 
sanitary surroundings must be changed. The 
chances of living in such conditions are greatly les- 
sened, and it is here that the physical health is 
impaired, and the body is left an easy prey to con- 
sumption, fevers, and the other maladies that 
afflict mankind. With-the abolition of these evils 
must go the curse of child labor. These things 
vitally affect the progress of education, and the 
movement among educators to bring about im- 
proved conditions in these matters that pertain to 
the physical growth and development of the child 
is one of the most pronounced educational ten- 
dencies of the time. 
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anywhere, but we may find forms which have been 
produced from it. 

The cultivated. plant which is nearest like this 
wild parent is the garden kale. It grows very much 
like its wild parent, making a clump or tuft of large 
leaves, but as grown iff the garden now these leaves 

















WILD CABBAGE. 


Reproduced from the Oyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture by permission of the Macmillan Company. 


are quite unlike those of the wild plant which grows 
on the sea cliffs of England. As you will find them 
the leaves are very much wrinkled and curly, mak- 
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ing a very pretty vegetable. You may find them 
green or purple, for there are varieties of both 
colors. If you could see a number of varieties 
growing together in the garden you would find that 
they differ much in habit, some being much taller 
than others and some with the leaves less curly. If 
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are taking the same form and habit of growth. 
By saving seed fromthe. plants which produced 
the thickest tufts of leaves, and giving them good 
care through all the years since this plant found its 
way into gardens, there have been developed the 
thick, hard heads of cabbage which we see every- 
where to-day. 
But this process of change is 








THE GARDEN KALE. 


you have never eaten kale, it would be nice for you 
to grow some next year, so that you may see how 
you like it. If you like “greens” of any kind, you 
ought to like kale. It is one of the best of plants 
for this purpose, but is always better after frosts 
come in the fall. 

Who would think of a cabbage being closely re- 
lated to this wild plant about which we have been 


not over with yet. Have you 
ever noticed how many different 
kinds of cabbage there are? 
Early in summer, when it first 
comes into market, you will see 
small, pointed, conical heads. 
Later on, round heads will be 
more common. In the fall you 
may see very large flat heads. 
These require more time to grow 
than the little pointed ones which 
we first see. This difference in 
time of growth shows one of the 
ways in which the plant has 
changed, as well as the difference 
in shape of head. Perhaps you 
may find red cabbages growing 
beside green ones, for there are 
red varieties. 

All these kinds have leaves very much alike, 
and I suppose considerably like the leaves of the 
wild cabbage. They are thick, with a peculiar 
smoothness and bloom on the surface. The 
botanist calls a leaf with such a bloom as this 





‘glaucous. Here is a cabbage, however, which has 


very different leaves from the rest; they are 
darker green, and very much wrinkled or blis- 
tered. You will not find it in all gardens nor in 

all markets, for our people do not 
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=. grow it so much as people abroad 

aie pa are said to do. Yet this is one of 
ing pee our very finest cabbages, being 
eer ee thought by most people much bet- 
ter than the common ones. It is 
called the Savoy cabbage. 
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A DISTINCTION. 


Recently at a Missouri hotel I 
heard one end of a telephone con- 
versation. 

Proprietor—“No, there is no 
nigger here by the name of Dick.” 

Other end. 














TWO KINDS OF CABBAGE. 


talking? All our cabbages have been developed 
from this same plant. Let us see how this has 
come about. If you have noticed lettuce growing 
in the garden or in the greenhouse at any time, 
you have perhaps seen some plants which produce 
a rather loose cluster of leaves, others in which so 
many leaves are produced that they form a kind of 
head. Many people like this head-lettuce, and 
gardeners have been selecting the kind which has 
produced the firmest heads, so that in lettuce we 
can see this process going on just now. The 
heads are not so solid as a cabbage head, but they 


Proprietor—‘“ You are mistaken, 
There is no nigger here by the name of Dick.” 
Other end. 
Proprietor—‘You are entirely mistaken. We 
have never had a nigger here by the name of Dick.” 
Other end. 
Proprietor—“Oh, yes, we have a colored man 
here by the name of Dick.” 








A. E. W. 
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Indianapolis has eight playgrounds in opera- 
tion, with specialists: to look after them. There 
was an average attendance of 1,200 children a day 
during vacation. 
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DON’T GET FIDGETY. 


The success of every patent nostrum is in the 
prevalence of fidgety people. People with kidney 
trouble would starve every maker of kidney bit- 
ters, people with liver complaint would drive every 
manufacturer of liver pills out of business, but 
people who are figety over their kidneys or liver 
whenever they see an advertisement of either en- 
rich even the descendants of the skilful advertisers 
of these nostrums. The trouble with patent medi- 
cines is not the alcohol and opium in them, but in 
the fidget-breeding germs they contain. 

When a boy discovers how easily he can make 
his mother fidgety he is ruined unless he has a 
father or teacher whom he cannot make fidgety. 
A boy who can stay at home from school any time 
he chooses by saying that he has the earache or 
by trumping up a nervous cough is ticketed for no 
end of trouble through life. Sunday sickness is 
only a symptom of the disease that afflicts so many 
people. A large part of the “no-school-signal”’ 
nonsense is a public tribute to the fidgety parent 
who is played upon by the children, who would 
catch their death-cold by being on the street five 
minutes on the way to school, but who can safely 
play in snow or rain all day. 

There seems to be no way to eliminate the 
fidgety parent, but it is unpardonable to continue 
a fidgety teacher in the service. She ought to 
peddle patent medicine, for her specialty would be 
valuable there. Every means of reducing the 


fidgetiness of parents and teachers contributes 
largely to the physical, mental, and moral health 
of children. 
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ACCEPT THE INEVITABLE. 


There have been four superintendent elections 
this season that havehad in them more of political 
deviltry than in any other four of which we have 
known in ten years. It has been mighty hard to 
make even an optimistic bluff under such condi- 
tions. It does tend to make one feel as though 
this old world was going to the bow-wows very 
rapidly educationally. But it is not. In three of 
the four cases the new men are sure to be a suc- 
cess, despite the tactics by which they were elected. 
In these three cases the new men were not largely 
responsible for the tactics. In one case there is 
no pretense of fitness, and in this case, because af 
unfitness he managed his own campaign in a most 
vicious way from a professional standpoint. 
Nevertheless we must accept the situation. That 
is the weak spot in our American school system. 
This is a republic. As such it has all the weak- 
nesses of a republic. As a republic it is inevitably 
subjected to the fickleness of popular vote, and 
consequently to the manipulation of shrewd poli- 
ticians. It is not surprising, therefore, that in a 
country of 85,000,000 people, with thousands of 
superintendents, one unfit and unworthy man is 
elected, and that three other good men are elected 
by unworthy and unfit methods, The wonder is 
that there are so few cases as to have these attract 
national attention. It is no easier for the com- 
munity that is temporarily cursed by the excep- 
tion, but it proves the rule all the same. It is im- 
probable that to any large extent the choice of a 


superintendent will be permanently removed from 


those who are elected by the people at a popular 


election. So long as they are so selected this fact 
must never be forgotten. We must accept the 
inevitable. 





APPRECIATION OF A TEACHER. 

Miss Louise D. Horsley recently sent her res- 
ignation as a teacher in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati. Miss Horsley has been a teacher in the 
public schools of the city for forty-four years. 
She has had as her pupils some of the best-known 
citizens of Cincinnati, men and women. Among 
others who were in her room was William H. 
Taft, and on the occasion recently of the formal 
notification of his nomination for President on 
the Republican ticket, she was a specially invited 
guest. So high does she stand in the esteem of 
Dr. F. B. Dyer, superintendent, that he prepared 
an appreciation that was formally read to the 
board of education when her resignation was pre- 
sented :— 

“Any one who has long attended meetings in 
this city where questions of the betterment of 
humanity were discussed, especially educational 
meetings, must have noticed a quiet, unassuming 
lady, conspicuous only for her constant attendance 
and eager attention. It was thus I came to know 
wuss Horsley, long before she knew me. 

“She was not at all aggressive, and her voice 
was never heard in the gates. She was like 
Loweil’s Hulda, for ‘she was just the quiet kind.’ 
And yet, I doubt whether many of the so-called 
‘educators’ have profoundly touched so many lives 
as that same quiet little lady, dressed in gray. 
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“If one visited her school expecting to find some 
magic formula or delectable device by which a cal- 
low youth might be transformed into an arch- 
angel, he came away disappointed. 

“The hermit who traversed the desert of Asia 
to see the terrible sword of Omar found the sword 
a very ordinary blade, for it was the mighty spirit 
of Omar that had conquered Asia and made his 
sword terrible. 

“It has not been an accident that so many noble 
names were once enrolled in her register. It is 
very easy to explain. It was a case of fire kindling 
fire, of interest awakening interest, of life beget- 
ting life. She was always young, always growing, 
always interested, and hence always interesting 
and inspiring. 

“She exalted her work and rejoiced every day 
at the privileges and opportunities that came to 
her in the little field of work whereunto she was 
appointed. 

“Her absorbing interests were in her children 
and in what they might sometime do for the wel- 
fare of mankind. She seemed to feel an owner- 
ship in them, and never forgot them nor lost sight 
of them. 

“No wonder ‘her children rise up and call her 
blessed,’ for, although they knew it not, she 
touched their spirits with the Promethean fire, and 
they will be forever different because she lived 
with them a little while.” 
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NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


Don’t forget that it is proposed by the national 
child-labor committee to ask Congress to establish 
a bureau in one of the departments of our govern- 
ment devoted exclusively to our most valuable 
natural asset, “the American child.” The need of 
such a bureau has long been felt. The United 
States stands alone among the great civilized na- 
tions in its apparent apathy towards its children. 
All.the great nations have for years successfully 
conducted such bureaus, and they have rendered 
most valuable service fo their governments. We 
need systematic and co-ordinated inquiry, investi- 
gation, and reports in the form of bulletins avail- 
able as a basis for legislative and administrative ~ 
action by state and municipal officials and by the 
private philanthropic societies. Such a bureau 
would investigate everything that pertains to the 
health, vigor, physical well-being and efficiency of 
children, and would thus begin where a health 
bureau stops—orphanage, illiteracy, illegitimacy. 
infant mortality, race suicide and degeneracy, child 
dependency, juvenile delinquency with all its at- 
tendant issues of children’s courts, reformatory, 
probation and parental schools, and the more com- 
plete socializing of the public school system, with 
the broad issues which this involves and the great 
problems of child labor. All these are questions 
which we now neglect entirely or in part. and which 
would come under the province of such a depart- 
ment. Such a movement should be earnestly sup- 
ported by all good citizens because it exnoses and 
undermines the selfish and anti-social act'vit'es of 
a comparatively few individuals of the exploiting 
class, 
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AT THE TOP. 

Annie S. Peck, a New England teacher, has 
stood on the summit .of Mt. Huasacaran in Peru. 
This is much nearer the heavens than man or 
woman has heretofore been in any continent. This 
is the third time she has been to Peru for this pur- 
pose, and the fourth time she has ascended Mt. 
Huasacaran. Teaching school was too tame for 
Annie Peck, and she has been climbing mountains 
in order to lecture, and has lectured in order to 
climb mountains. She has always said that when 
she had stood on the summit of Huasacaran she 
would lecture and not climb unless some one went 
higher. She proposes to hold the record these 
many years. In both her record-holding and in 
her lecturing, her New England teacher friends 
who are still on the level wish her great joy. 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 

This year has been too busy for the proper 
elaboration of the observation and. experiences of 
the Spectator. Think of 44,600 miles of travel, 
visiting considerably more than 200 cities in a little 
over eight months! 

Not only that, but think of writing in that time 
the equivalent of nearly 300 columns of the Journal 
of Education for print! Is any explanation 
needed for the Spectator’s vacation? He will soon 
be at the old stand. 
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REFORESTRATION. 

One of the most alarming bulletins lately issued 
from the forestry bureau is that dealing with pulp 
wood consumption in 1907, Chief Forester Pinchot 
being the author. This makes it look as though 
within 100 years America may be a desert unless 
there comes a peremptory halt in the recklessness 
with which the forests are being destroyed. The 
strange indifference with which the subject is re- 
garded by the busy general public is another 
alarming feature of the situation. The consump- 
tion of pulp wood for 1907 exceeded the consump- 
tion for 1906 by 301,484 cords; the highest aver- 
age value, per cord, for all sorts and kinds of wood 
shows an increase of ninety-six cents per cord over 
1906, the highest preceding year. Since 1900 the 
amount of wood consumed each year for pulp has 
increased, in round numbers, from 2,000,000 








‘cords to 4,000,000 cords. 


Wood is a necessity and trees must be chopped, 
whether for pulp purposes, for building purposes, 
or for the scores of other purposes into which the 
use of wood enters. But when 258 mills used 
3,962,660 cords of wood for pulp manufacture in 
1907, against 3.661.176 ‘cords in 1906, and when 
the uses of wood for other purposes are consid- 
ered, it becomes evident that steps should be taken 
without delay for the preservation, not of the 
forest, but of the remnants of the forests, espe- 
cially when the enormous demands of the railways 
for ties are taken into consideration. In 1905 the 
average cost per cord was $5.56; in 1906 it had 
risen to $7.21 per cord, and in 1907 it was $8.17 
per cord. Reforestration is demanded at once and 
persistently. Every teachey should understand 
this situation 
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BOYS IN TROY. 

On another page appears a letter from Superin- 
tendent Charles W. Cookson of Troy, who has, so 
far as we know, the record in keeping boys in 
school. We are going to Troy soon to see how 
he does it.. Of course there are cities in which the 
boys predominate because there is a parochial 
girls’ school and no parochial boys’ school. That 
does not interest us, and we understand that this 
is not the reason in Batavia or Troy. 

+ -0-@-0-+ 
THE LIVING FLAG. 

Toledo school children, 3,600 in number, made 
a living flag at the Grand Army of the Republic 
reunion on September 3. One feature of this flag 
was unusual in its effect, and, so far as we know, 
is unique. By the rising and sitting of different 
sections there was secured the effect of the rip- 
pling of the stars and stripes. Just now every- 
thing educational is in a delightful state of peace, 
poise, and progress which makes it easy to do 
things in Toledo. 
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TWENTY PENSIONERS. 

Boston has pensioned her first twenty teachers. 
This. was made possible by the action of the last 
legislature. All active opposition to pensioning 
teachers in Boston has ceased, and the public, as 
well as the board of education, favor it as wise 
from the standpoint of the school, and just as re- 
lated to the teachers. Pensions are now sure to 
come all along the line. Many of these twenty 
teachers are also in the Teachers’ Benefit Associa- 
tion, so that both benefits amount to a reasonable 
sum. 
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BACK FROM EUROPE. 
Never have there been so many American 
teachers in Europe as this summer. By the thou- 





‘sand they went, and have returned full of enthusi- 


asm over what they have learned and enjoyed in 
these ten weeks. Naturally we receive many 
greetings from those we know, and year by year 
the zeal of these travelers increases. Each year 
the number grows of those who go for the second 
or third time. A few years ago the teachers who 
went were nearly all making their first trip, but this 
year more than half of those whom we know per- 


_sonally had been abroad before. It has been made 


so easy and so inexpensive that teachers revel in 
the opportunities that are offered. It is also made 
vastly pleasanter for them to travel in foreign 
parts, and the profit to them as teachers is greater 
and greater each year. 
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NOTABLE TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Fitchburg, Mass., through the state normal 
school, is to have a high school that is to be at 
once educational and trade-fitting. The state 
stands behind the movement, providing the build- 
ing as a part of the state normal school plant. It 
is a city affair in that the public schools furnish 
the students and much of the teaching, and it has 
private co-operation, as the leading industries will 
accept the students and give them apprentice 
waces. a: 49 
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I was in the Toledo juvenile court on Saturday, 
court day, at the close of the famous Grand Army 
of the Republic encampment, September 5. I 
wanted to see this court at work, as I have seen 
many others, up and down the land, but there had 
been no boy in that city of 180,000 people, at a 
time when it was upset by the incoming of 100,000 
outsiders, against whom there was any complaint. 
Isn’t that a record? 


Campaign statements are usually sensational, 
but there is one definite charge that should be 
fully explained. Mr. Bryan says that in the last 
seven years there have been created 99,000 new 
offices, entailing a permanent salary list of $70- 
000,000, while in the preceding eight years the in- 
crease was but 10,000 offices and $6,000,000 salary 
list. One thing is certain, education has not got- 
ten any of this. 


Several school superintendents and _ principals 
have resigned to become Y. M. C. A. secretaries. 
Every new outlet by way of promotion helps the 
profession. Nothing is so deadening to the pro- 
fession as a feeling that once in there is no way 
out and up at the same time. 


Valparaiso University, Indiana, was the first to 
open, September 8, with an entrance enrollment of 
5,367. The university erected buildings costing 
$150,000 last year, and is to erect another to cost 
$60,000 this year. 


Oklahoma is having the hardest time ever to get 
schoolhouses and teachers. She cannot get half 
enough of either in many counties in the eastern 
section of the new state. 


Buffalo and Toledo had practically no Fourth 
of July tragedies this year, because these cities shut 
out over-grown fire crackers, toy pistols, and fire- 
arms. 

Many cities have not increased the number of 
pupils in the public schools the past year. The 
cause is largely the emigration because of closed 
mills. . 

Rumor hath it that Carnegie is to give $10,000,- 
000 to Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, making it the 
greatest technical school in the world. 


There were 60,000 at the Iowa state fair, and 
the feature of the day was agricultural “educa- 
tion.” The world moves. 

There were 1,000 delegates at the second annual 
Playground Association meeting in New York 
September 8-12. 

The greatest educational advance of the year 's 
in public playgrounds under the care of specialists. 

A brighter new year educationally never dawned 
from the kindergarten to the university. 


The changes in college faculties, notably the 


promotions, would fill our entire paper. 


The reports of college enrollments all along the 


line are “breaking all records.” 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 25. 

Reforestration is an immediate national neces: 
sity. 
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THE SECOND NATIONAL PLAY CONGRESS. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 

If the first annual playground congress and play 
festival, held in Chicago last year, was a prophecy, 
the second, in New York city September 8-12, was 
a glorious fulfillment. The attendance proved the 
fact; the enthusiasm and interest endorsed it. 

It was a great meeting. And it undoubtedly 
gave a big impulse to the play movement, as well 
as proving its permanency. All the elements 
which have conspired to give the playground 
proposition its .remarkable prestige from its in- 
ception were there. And there were others. The 
movement has been a great centrifugal power 
drawing out all classes, and acquiring a constantly- 
expanding circumference. 

It seemed amazing that in so brief a time since 
the organized work took shape so great head- 
way had been made. One hundred and seventy- 
seven now in line, and $1,000,000 a 
month are now expended in this country for play- 
grounds, according to the cheerful report of Dr. 
Henry Curtis of Washington, national secretary. 
Dr. Curtis is the thoughtful man who on his re- 
turn from a course of study in European univer- 
sities, seeing the neglected children playing on the 
curbstones, determined to devote his energies to 
securing for American city children playground 
provisions similar to those he had seen abroad. 
His personal enthusiasm and zeal had much to do 
with the initiation in 1906 of the Playground As- 
sociation of America, to which body may be 
credited the great forward movement for play- 
grounds since that date. This association (mem- 
bership in which is $5 a year) focuses in a national 
way the efforts for playgrounds of various local 
organizations, such as public education associa- 
tions, civic clubs, home and school associations, 
and the like; and brings together municipal and 
park authorities, school men and women, settle- 
‘ment folks and playground people. It forms a 
splendid leverage for united effort for state play- 
ground legislation; for the introduction of play on 
the educational curriculum everywhere; for the 
collection and dissemination of information; and 
for agitation. And it constitutes a practical clear- 
ing house for the interchange of thought and opin- 
ion among play experts. 

If the association should do nothing more than 
_hold its national annual playground congresses 
and play festivals, it would not exist in vain. They 
are unique. From beginning to end there is not 
an uninteresting moment. In attendance at one 
of these novel events the visitor gets a mental 
panorama of the play movement; a clearer con- 
ception of play philosophy and of all that is in- 
volved in what these enthusiasts call “the play 
spirit’; and a vivid demonstration of the brilliant 
kaleidoscope of play practice and evolution. 

The Playground Association, during its two- 
years’ fease of life, it is evident, has jumped 
straight into maturity as an organization. Syn- 
chronous section meetings, council and committee 
meetings, special conferences, executive sessions, 
general sessions, biograph and exhibit combine to 
give it all the characteristics of the big N. E. A. 


cities are 
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True, the old-time receptions were lacking, but the 
schedule of outdoor events, claiming four of the 
five afternoons, was more than a recompense for 
this feature. 

The ball was set rolling at four simultaneous 
morning conferences in the American Museum of 
Natural History, where the New York sessions 
were held. 

“It is dreadful,” complained a city public school 
playground supervisor, “I want to go to all four. 
What shall I do?” 

It was quite possible for her to take a front seat 
in the balcony of the museum auditorium and be 
part of two conferences. She could thus hear at 
the same time the discussion of “Athletics for 
Boys,” by the interested group presided over by 
Emanuel Haug; and also the voice of Joseph Lee 
rising from the floor below on the important sub- 
ject of state laws. The latter, who was one of the 
most: prominent and honored among the speakers 
as the pioneer among playground promoters, de- 
clared his abiding faith in legislation, for he said: 
“Tf you have a law fitted to public opinion, then 
public opinion will accomplish more than without; 
and getting a law helps to create the desired public 
opinion.” Mr. Lee divided playground legislation 
into three classes: First, permissive; ‘Second, 
mandatory; and the new third, order, which he 
facetiously said had been created by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, and which declares: “You 
must have—if you want it!” 

The public school physical directors clustered 
around Mr. Haug included William Stecker of 
Philadelphia, who evidently voiced the views of 
the majority in the discussion of tests, which he 
thought should not be more than three. Appa- 
ratus, he held, is not as natural as field sports, and 
he would allow sixty points for objective and forty 
points for subjective tests. The director from St. 
Paul, where they put the horse in place of the but- 
ton test, and the population is one-third Catholic, 
testified to the co-operation of the parochial 
schools there in the playground and physical train- 
ing movement, in which they are hand in hand with 
the public schools. 

It was a prominent group which met at the same 
hour in the academy room for the initial confer- 
ence on “A Normal Course in Play.” The central 
figure was Professor Clark W. Hetherington of 
the University of Missouri, who presided and led 
the discussion, in which Myron Scudder, Mari 
Hofer, Sadie American, and Miss Homans were 
among those who took active part. The pertinent 
question as to whether the salaries now paid play- 
ground instructors and supervisors would attract 
the qualified persons was lost in the discussion of 
the urgent need for normal training to meet the 
need and demand for trained playground people. 
The first need, it was conceded, is for an ideal 
course for city supervisors. It was brought out 
that the Y. M. C. A. (whose physical director was 
present) had at its Springfield (Mass.) training 
school a course covering both the philosophy and 
practice of play, and it was hopefully pointed out 
that the enterprise of the normal schools would be 
aroused to meet the need. It was Miss Sadie 
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American who put the emphasis on Personality 
“with a capital P’’; referred to persons that she 
had known who in training had had “the play spirit 
trained out of them and the formal spirit trained 
in”; and declared that “play people are born and 
made.” It was the consensus of opinion that 
training in play should be grafted on to all train- 
ing, whether for physical director or what not; and 
that an ideal course be made out for the training 
of play specialists. 

The normal course group had before them on 
the blackboard as “a permanent exhibit” the sug- 
gestive outline drafted by Miss Hofer covering 
“Play by Age Groups.” It was as follows :— 

Infancy to four or five years (instinctive and in- 
voluntary movements,—stretching, twisting, turn- 
ing, grasping, pulling, jerking, pushing, shaking, 
etc. Playful imitation): Mother and nursery 
plays. Mother Goose and kindergarten games. 

Childhood to ten or eleven years (voluntary and 
conscious movements, running, hopping, jumping, 
chasing, hiding, catching, throwing, striking): 
Cat and Mouse, Drop the Handkerchief, Blind 
Man’s Buff, Steal Stick, Hide and Seek, Tag, 
Crosstag, One Old Cat, Two Old Cat, Ante Over, 
Duck on a Rock, Stunts, Snail, Cheeses, Thread- 
ing Needle, Gate Babylon, Farmer in the Dell, 
Mulberry Bush, Round the Village, Needle’s Eye, 
etc. (imitation games), whittling, marbles, and tops. 

Youth (dramatic co-operation and _ social 
games) :— 

Ball games,—volley, tether, playground, long, 
base foot, basket. 

Tennis, croquet, hockey, etc. 

Folk games, dances and national dances. 

Indians, cowboys, soldiers. 

Stunts,—Follow My Leader, leapfrog, somer- 
saults, cartwheels, etc. 

Athletic events, track and field. 

Aquatic events, wading and swimming. 

Gymnastic events, rings, ladders, bars. 

Basketry, sewing, carpentry, and gardening. 

The qualifications of the kindergartner as 
play teacher was the topic of lively discussion in 
the kindergarten conference, led by Miss Luella A. 
Palmer. It was decided that kindergartners are 
fully qualified to be good playground workers, 
and they were urged to prepare themselves for 
usefulness. The ordinary kindergartner has the 
necessary qualifications for the younger children, 
and the superior kindergartner is able to adapt 
herself to all ages. The kindergartners and the 
gymnasts are the two classes to take the lead in 
the playground; both, it was declared, are abso- 
lutely necessary to the success and usefulness of 
the public playground. The kindergartner should 
seek to get the point of view of the gymnast, but— 
here a warning note was solemnly sounded—physi- 
cal training should not be permitted to dominate. 
“If this be done, the younger children may be 
forced beyond their years in play habits.” In 
allowing athletes to control, there is danger, too, 
in forgetting the deep purpose of play. 

The third chapter of Froebel’s “Education of 
Man” was recommended to all classes of play 
people; and also Dr. Stanley Hall’s chapter on 
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“Play” in “Adolescence.” The study of ethics and 
psychology was declared desirable as a means “to 
quicken the vision and enlarge the understanding 
of human action.” Suggestive experiences by kin- 
dergarten play experts were given, it being 
affirmed by one speaker that children should have 
the “say so” about what they shall do, as in this 
way they got a great deal of initiative. 

There were the four big evening meetings, dur- 
ing which Governor Hughes and Dr. William H. 
Maxwell spoke; Dr. Luther Gulick gave the presi- 
dent’s annual address; and “The Relation of Play- 
grounds to Juvenile Delinquency,” “The Play 
Movement as a Phase of Social Refgrm,” “The 
Intelligent Operation of Playgrounds,” and other 
timely topics were presented by specialists. There 
was a conference of city officials, one of super- 
visors of playgrounds, and another on games and 
play festivals for country children. 

The last was led by Myron Scudder, who had 
prepared and set up in the exhibit hall a unique and 
helpful miniature model of a little country school, 
whose yard had been ingeniously converted into 
a practical and attractive playground by home 
talent and a little thought. It included tether ten- 
his, an area for volley ball, captain’s ball, basket 
ball; space for potato and relay races, tennis, and 
Badminton ; a court for basket ball throw and bean 
bag toss; a slide, teeters, a teeter ladder; and a 
gymnasium set up in the horse and wagon shed, 
providing a home-made ladder, vaulting bar, and 
trapeze. An adjoining space for baseball, hockey, 
or football, tennis, and an outdoor gymnasium 
showed how vacant property adjoining could be 
utilized for enlarging the country school play- 
ground. 

The exhibit included, also, models of municipal, 
park, backyard, and city school playgrounds, and 
a novel design for installing a playground in the 
interior court of a city tenement. Naturally much 
attention was attracted to the suggestive model of 
the “School of Outdoor Life for Tuberculous 
Children,” just opened in 1908 in Boston, and cer- 
tain to be widely adopted. All the cities having 
playgrounds were represented in the big picture 
gallery that covered many feet of space in the cor- 
ridors of the museum. The little Porto Rico ex- 
hibit was unique with its adornments of suspended 
native dollies, and odd bead chains and toys of the 
children of Ponce and other places, who are also 
to know the delights and benefit of ample play op- 
portunity and good schooling. 

Although the New York playgrounds were 
splendidly pictured, but few of the delegates failed 
to make the delightful circuit of these playgrounds 
in touring cars, seeing among others the famous 
DeWitt Clinton park playground and children’s 
farm, and the Seward park playground at East 
Broadway and Canal street, on which New York 
has expended $2,000,000, or nearly $1,000,000 an 
acre. 

Preliminary to the great play festival of Satur- 
day afternoon was the splendid exhibition (in Man- 
hattan park, at the rear of the museum) of work 
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REVIEW PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC.—(I.) 


[Prepared for the use of pupils in grammar grad:s 
in the Nashville public schools after completion of regu- 
lar text on that subject.] 


At what price must a dealer mark goods th -t 
cost him $450 so as to take off 10% and still make 
10% profit? 

A train 156 feet long is traveling 60 miles an 
hour. How long will it take it to completely cross 
a bridge 295 feet long? 

A contractor agrees to grade a road for $14,000 ; 
he pays a foreman $5 a day for 80 days; 25 cart 
drivers $2.25 a day for 75 days; and 83 laborers 
$1.30 a day for 77 days. Find his profit. 

Reduce 17-18, 14-15, 2 1-4+3 1-8, 7-10, to least 
common denominator. 

A boy buys apples at the rate of 5 for 2 cents, 
and sells them at the rate of 8 cents a dozen. How 
many apples must he buy and sell in order to gain 
$2? 

I paid $550 a year rent for my house, which I af- 
terwards bought for $7,500. I gave $4,000 cash, 
and a 4% mortgage for the balance. Allowing 
money to be worth 4%, and estimating the cost for 
repairs, etc., each year to be 24% of the cost of 
the house, how much have I gained a year by buy- 
ing the house? 

A traveler on a train going at the rate of 40 miles 
an hour counts 96 telegraph poles in 4 minutes. 
How many poles are there to the mile? 

A stack of ice containing 10,000 tons is bought 
for 90caton. The cost of handling is 10c a ton and 
freight rate to market is 34c a hundred. For 
how much may I contract to deliver it and gain 
50% on the sum invested? 

If one bolt weighs .4 of an ounce, how much 
will 50 pounds of bolts cost at 80c per hundred 
at 60, 10 and 5 off? 

An ice company has an ice-house 120 feet long, 
52 feet wide, and 28 feet high, after making allow- 
ance for packing. How many tons of ice will it 
hold, allowing 584 pounds to the cubic foot? 
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CHILDREN MUST BE TAUGHT TO THINK. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: I am neither a 
teacher nor a parent, therefore I am not sure 1 can make 
myself heard in any way, but I want to make a sugges- 
tion. I do not want to urge the teaching of any more 
fads and “ologies,’”—there are enough of them already be- 
ing taught in the graded schools; and I would not urge 
the teaching of cooking, sewing, and ploughing. The 
school day is very short. Cannot young America learn 
anything in the nineteen hours spent away from the 
schoolhouse? I want to urge that children be taught to 
think. I do not believe that there is one child in forty, 
under the age of eighteen, who really knows how to 
study. They do not know how to reason nor how to 1e- 
member. If they happen to have a good memory they 
learn by rote, parrot-fashion, without stopping to think 
of the whys or wherefores. If their memory is naturally 
poor they simply fall behind the class. There is nothing 
in our modern school curriculum which will help them. 
I have heard teachers say to apparently dull scholars: 
“The trouble with you is that you do not know how to 
get your lessons’’; but I have never heard a teacher im- 
part that all-important knowledge to her pupils. ‘They 
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are left to flounder along as best they may, and [re- 
quently acquire a distaste for school work. 

Teachers, as a rule, need more knowledge of mental 
science, of psychology, and phrenology. Then they will 
be better able to judge of the latent abilities of their pu- 
pils, cultivate them and bring them out to the light of 
day. A quick, bright, intelligent pupil is of little cred t 
to his teacher. He would be what he is under almost 
any circumstances. On the other hand, a dull pupil, or 
even an intelligent parrot, encouraged, inspired with am- 
bition, and transformed into a thinking, reasoning, self- 
reliant student, even if he is not particularly brill‘atit, is 
an achievement in which his teacher may rightfully take 
some pride. 

Every effort is made to make school work easier for 
the child; and it is to be feared that it will only result in 
raising up a class of mental] automatons and in exc ul- 
ing from school life all knowledge of the art of thinking 
and of learning to think. It was Dmerson, I believe, who 
said: “Most people are too lazy to think.” It seems to 
me that it is equally true, if not more so, that nost 
people do not know how to think. They do not learn 
much about this art until well along in years. In the 
schools, where their brains and thought-habiits should be 
properly guided, the subject is ignored. The t<chnical 
and scientific manner in which it is taken up in the col- 
leges is of little benefit to the average mar and woman 
who cannot go to college. Still less does it help the 
child who is struggling with verbs and pronouns and the 
mysteries of arithmetic. Botany, geology, and ento- 
mology can be so modified and adapted to the age of chil- 
dren that their principles will be intelligible to all. Na- 
ture study belongs, by right, to all ages. 

The principles which underlie the workings of the 
brain can be explained in such a simple, untechnical, 
sympathetic way by the teacher, whenever an opportu- 
nity for such explanation occurs in the ordinary school 
work, that even small children can understand and xp- 
ply them. They will be eager to know how to learn : nd 
remember their lessons. As they grow older a more sci- 
entific treatment of the subject can be adopted,—they 
can be taught, in the high school, the elementary sci*nce 
of the mind; given a practical working knowledge cf 
brain and character which will improve their scho'arship 
and benefit them throughout life. Such a knowlede 
would be of inestimable value, and, in the end. greatly 
lighten the burdens of the teachers. Cannot something 
be done along this line? Can you not set the ball to 
rolling? 

Grace VY. Silver. 

Auburn, Me. 





BOYS IN TROY. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: In your issue :f 
July 16, 1908, was a report of the Batavia schools and a 
challenge for an equally good record. I believe our 
showing is far superior and our plans entirely different. 
I trust our record is sufficiently striking to merit pub- 
lished recognition: High school enrollment last year, 113 
boys, 108 girls; boys who dropped out of school for all 
causes such as removal, sickness, labor, indifference, 
seven. In all probability all will re-enroll the next year 
except two. Graduating class of 1908, twenty boys, n'ne 
girls; graduating class of 1907, nineteen boys, twenty-one 
girls; eighth year, fifty-one boys, thirty-seven girls; 
seventh‘ year, thirty-seven boys, thirty-seven girls; sixth 
year, forty-four boys, thirty-eight girls. 

Very truly yours, 
Charles W. Cookson, superintendent. 

Troy, Ohio. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE WDUCATIONAL PROCESS. By Arthur Cary 
Fleshman, Slippery Rock (Pa.) Normal school. In Lip- 
pincott’s Educational Series. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Cloth. 335 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a highly suggestive book, helpful to young 
teachers, interesting to experienced students of pedagogy. 
While there is little in it that is new to a widely-read 
man the effect is exhilarating because of the entirely new 
way of presenting the true so that it is not trite. This 
book attempts to organize a new doctrine of education 
out‘of an old theory of thought. The peculiar method of 
treatment is original but the fundamental princip‘es 
creating and organizing the educational process is tile 
central truth of all philosophy. The prob!ems of educa- 
tion are taken out of the domain of the mechanical, ex- 
perimental, physiological, physical, and psycho-physical 
and explained as a sp‘ritual process. Education is mate 
a spiritual activity rather than a brain activity. Tue 
school is treated as “an organic spiritual unity” and 
mot a material, objective, fixed thing. Teaching is not 
considered as a mechanical process but a spiritual! activ.ty 
beneath the form. Life itself is not wholly p»ysical and 
physiological but in the last analysis a spiritual process, 
according to this author. To him each of these processes 
is grounded in and arises out of a universal process. He 
says: “The heart-beat of the world is the throbbing life of 
the school, the formative energy in teaching, and the 
germinal element of life. The total educational process 
is based upon a world energy transmuting the real into 
the ideal and the objective into the subjective. This 
creative energy fills the pupil with a force wnich enabl-s 
him to work out actually what he is potentially—the 
doctrine of self-realization and spiritual freedom.”’ 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION—-TWO BOOKS, ONE 
BASED ON CABSAR, THE OTHER: ON CICERO. 
By Henry Carr Pearson, A. B., of Horace Mann school, 
Teachers College, New York. New York: American 
Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 195 and 171 pp. Price 
for each, 50 cents. 

There has been on the part of many teachers a loul 
call for brief but comprehensive treatises on Latin com- 
position by the author, who has already published works 
on Greek composition that have been favorably rece'ved. 
These two volumes are based on Caesar and Cicero, the 
two Latin authors most in vogue among eariy s‘udents 
of Latin. There are signs of perspicuity and care 0.1 
every page, and the student cannot fail to find the work 
a great help to him in his attempt to master these an- 
cient writings. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE, B. C. 29—A. D. 476. By H. Stu- 
art Jones. Story of the Nations Series. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 475 po. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is an admirably-written, comprehensive, interest- 
ing story of the Roman empire, beautifully illustrated 
and elegantly made up. It is so attractive in every way 
that, notwithstanding the number of stories of Rome a!- 
ready told, this book will find a warm welcome and a 
large sale. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP, By ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. Cloth, 
Price, 50 cents. 

No man who has so well said so many wise things has 
so little in book form. Not a paragraph that he wrote 
officially or unofficially has not sufficient value for a 
place in book form, and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
they may now be gathered in permanent form. This 
book, so handy, in such good taste. and so inexpensive, 
fought to sell a million copies for the good it wou'd do. 
It is sound doctrine of good citizenship that Mr. Cleve- 
land preached; and it would be of lasting advantage to 
the nation if his little book should be read by every 
schoolboy in the land. Civic virtue, he says in effe:t. 
does not begin and end on election day, The loftiest 
patriotism does not always find expression on the field of 
battle nor reach its acme on Independence day. 
SWIFT'S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS RETOLD. By 

James Baldwin. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 

American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 172 pp., 

with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 

All children like to hear of the Lilliputian king who 
sat in the palm of Gualliver’s hand, and of the Brol- 
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dingnagian baby who cried to have Gulliver given to 
him as a toy plaything. But they cannot well read these 
stories in the form in which Swift told them. In this 
new volume of the well-known and popular Eclectic 
Readings, Dr. Baldwin has re-written the famous voy- 
ages especially for children in the second and third 
years in school, preserving as far as poss:ble Swift’s own 
simple and unadorned style, and retaining much of his 
inimitable humor. The illustrations are especially at- 
tractive and amusing. 


ELEMENTS OF LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION, 
By L. A. Sherman, University of Nebraska. Lincoln, 
Neb.: The University Publishing Company. Cloth. 
356 pp. 

This is such an original, intensive, delightful book 
that an adequately, enlightening description of it is out 
of the question. For once we have a teacher of litera- 
ture who approaches the subject from his own sta°d- 
point. He loves literature as literature, knows that 
others can love it, and will love it if wisely introduced 
to its charms. He is heedless of crystalized trait cns 
regarding the conventional introduction to an author, 
and says pleasantly and directly to a student in sub- 
stance: “This is my friend Tennyson (or Bret Harte). 
I want you to know him becaus2 I think you will en,oy 
him.” 

Here are suggestions of the new point of view. 
“Words are not only signs of ideas, but may be also 
signs of emotions, and are often s gns of ideas and emo- 
tions together.” “‘We can derive intelleciual mean ngs 
of ideas and words from books, or from each other, but 
must learn emotional meanings personally, at first hand, 
for ourselves.”” “Words do not always make us know 
conceptionally first, and feel emotional meanings after- 
wards, but sometimes make us feel before we know.” 
“Things which we have not added to actual know‘edge, 
but hope one day to know, occas’on a sort of p'easure 


through anticipation, when the'r ideas are brought to 
mind.” 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATING. By William 
Trufant Foster, Bowdoin College. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 486 pp. Price, $1.25, post- 
paid. 

This is the most comprehensive book on argumentation 
and debating that has appeared, and the sub‘ect is as 
skilfully presented as the book is‘comprehensive. It is as 
simple as it is adequate, as clear as it is comp!ete. Prv- 
fessor Foster not only tells what should be done and 
why and how, but he provides suggestive and illustra- 
tive material demonstrating that it can be done. Its 
wealth of facts and figures, of incidents and experiences, 
of debates, arguments, editorials, is unprecedentel. The 
resources which it places in the hands of students are 
so important, varied, and modern as to be in themselves 
worth vastly more than the cost of the book. As a text- 
book it leaves nothing to be desired, as a guide it is 
highly valuable, as a desk companion for any writer and 
public speaker it is invaluable. 

MORAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Mary 
H. Leonard. Boston: The Palmer Company. Paper 
covers. 7%xh. 32 pp. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 
This is a sane, suggestive, comprehensive d scuss‘on of 

the subject. It will show the teacher what can be dune 

and how to doit. It is a discussion of unusual merit of 
subjects of exceptional importance, 
mf —o—- 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“Introduction to Study of Economics.’’ By C. J. Bullock. Price, 
$1.28..—‘‘ New Century Spelling Book.’’ By A. N. McCallum and P. 
W.Horn. Price, 24 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘*The High School Word Book.” By R. L. Sandwiek and AnnaT. 
Bacon. Price, 40 cents. Boston: D. a Heath & Co. 

“Red Cap Adventures.’’ By S. R. Croc kett.—"‘Leeson Stories for 
the Kiudergarten Grade of the Bible Schoo!.’’ By Louis Sedgwick 
Palmer. Price, 75 cents. New York: The ith, E. Company. 

“Practical Elementary Algebra.”” By J. V. Collins. Price, $1.00. 
—*'Hedrick’s wes for Secondary Schools.’ By E. R. Hedrick. 


Price, $1.00.—— ements of Physics."” By George A. Hoadley. 
Price, $1.20. New York: American Book Company. 
“Dame Curtsey’s Book of Guessing Contests. By Ellye H. 


Glover. Price, 50 cents. New York: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

‘*Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.’’ By Charles E. Smith. 
Price, 75 cents. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

‘*Brain Roofs and Porticos.’’ By Jessie Allen Fowler. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 

‘Laird & Lee’s Diary and Time-Saver.” New York: Laird & Lee. 

“Studies of Fruit and Nut Bearing Trees.’’ By Edith R. Mosher. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

** Builders of Italy.” By R.S. Holland. Price, $20. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. ¥ 

**Famous Indian Chiefs 1 Have Known.”’ By Major-General 0. O 

Howard. Price, $1.50. New York: The Century Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be in- 
) fea under this heading are so0- 
licited from school authorities in 
every state in the Union. To be 
available, tuese contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 28-October 3: Eleventh 
annual conference of the Bastern 
Public Education Associations, 
Washington, D. C. 


October 14, 15, 16: Association of Su- 
perintendents of Schools in New 
York State, Binghamton, N. Y. 


October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 


October 16, 17: New Hampshire State 








Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 
October 16-17: Eastern Illinois 


Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 
October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Portland. 


November 5-6-7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 

Nevember 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 


December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin b. 
Warner, president. 
December 29, 30, 31: Washington 


Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 
Jefferson City. 

February 23-24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
lll. 


a 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. Several impor- 
tant changes have recently taken 
place in the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Professor A. D. 
Butterfield, for ten years professor of 
mathematics in the engineering de- 
partment, has accepted a similar po- 
sition in the Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technie Institute, of which he is a 
graduate and in which he formerly 
taught. Having become one of the 
strongest members of the teaching 
staff, his departure from the univer- 
sity is deeply regretted by faculty 
and students alike. The engineering 
subjects connected with Professor 
Butterfield’s chair will be combined 
with those of Professor C. H. 
Pierce’s, while the pure mathematics 
of both chairs will be put in charge 
of Evan Thomas, who is advanced 
from an instructorship to an assist- 
ant professorship. Professor C. L. 
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Beach, professor of dairy husbandry, 
becomes president of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, in which he 
held a chair for ten years. His suc- 
eessor is the Hon, R. M. Washburn, 
state food and dairy conmissioner of 
Missouri. He is a griduate cf the 
University of Minnesota, has taught 
in the Baron De Hirsch school in 
New Jersey, and has filled several 
other important positions previous to 
his appointment to his present pro- 
fessorship. 

Captain H. H. Tebbetts, Tenth 
infantry, U. & A., who has held the 
chair of military tactics for two 
years, has been ordered to the war 
college at Washington for advanced 
study, and will be greatly missed, 
having proved exceedingly popular 
and efficient in his department. He 
will be succeeded by Captain Daniel 
Tate, formerly instructor in military 
tactics at West Point. 

Dr. H. H. Cloudman, for several 
years physical director and instructor 
in hygiene, goes to Dallas, Texas, to 
engage in medicak practice. He will 
be succeeded by Dr. D. L. Dunlop, 
physical director of the Michigan 
Military Academy, Orchard Lake. 

Professor Edward Robinson, head 
of the department of mechanical en- 
gineering, will take a year’s leave cf 
absence, which he will use largely in 
studying the work of the great engi- 
neering schools of the country and 
possibly one or two abroad. His 
work will be done by W. J. Sweetser, 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


How te Eliminate the Dangers of Dust 
Poisoning. 


LEADING medical authorities have demon- 
strated by actual test that the dust 
collected from floors of schools, hospi- 

tals, stores, dwellings, and public places is 
always accompanied by deadly germs. Such 
being the case, it readily follows that a dust- 
laden atmosphere is a disease-laden atmos- 
phere, and therefore a constant menace to 
the very lives of everyone inhaling it. 

Usually schoolroom conditions are espe- 
cially deplorable. The floors are almost in- 
variably bare and untreated, so that when 
large mumbers of pupils are in attendance 
every slightest movement will start a fresh 
circulation of poisonous dust, keeping, the 
atmosphere constantly polluted and unfit to 
breathe. 

If undisturbed by air-currents or moving 
bodies, dust will settle upon the floor. The 
sensible conclusion, then, is that the best 
way to eliminate dust is by treating wooden 
floors with a preparation that will hold 
permanently every particle of dust and mi- 
cro-organism coming in contact with it. 
That such a line of reasoning is correct is 
demonstrated by every floor on which 
Standard Floor Dressing is used. This 
dressing, while not intended for household use, 
is prepared for use in schools and all pub- 
lic buildings having floors of wood. 


a graduate of the Massachusd¢tts In- p= 


stitute of Technology, 1901, and for 


‘ the past four years professor of me- 


chanical engineering in Mt. Alliscn 
University, New Brunswick: 

Carl B. Brownell, instructor in me- 
chanical engineering, will go 
business in the state of Washingtcn, 
and is succeeded by Carl H. Bangs, 
B. S., a recent graduate of the Masrsa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
A. C. Eaton, instructor in civil engi- 
neering, now employed on the New 
York state surveys, is succeeded by 
T. W. Dix of the last class of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

The department of commerce and 
economics has been abolished as a 
separate department, and ithe work 
will hereafter constitute a course in 
the department of arts. 

BELLOWS FALLS. B. E. Mer- 
riam, who goes from the super ntend- 
ency of this city to that of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., has been one of the edu- 
cational forces in New England and 
there is genuine regret at his leaving, 
not only because of his wise and 
everyway efficient administration, 
but because of his worth as a citi- 
zen. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The public schcols 
opened September 9, with an attend- 
ance of more than 100,000. There 
was a lack of accommodations fcr 
the pupils in some of the districts be- 
cause of repairs. The increase 
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Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors’ with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent., or practically elimi- 
nated. With the disappearance of dust, of 


course, follows the destruction of every 
disease-germ, for Standard Fléor Dressing 
possesses germicidal properties that effectu- 
ally dispose of every micro-organism settling 
upon floors treated with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs, and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. 
It possesses properties that preserve the 
wood itself, preventing it. from splinterin 
and cracking. Then, again, floors treate 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier to 
sweep. The dressing does not evaporate; in 
fact, three or four applications a year with 
the Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to 
obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make 
the following remarkable offer: We will, on 
request of those in charge’ of any school, 
college, hospital, or public building of any 
character, treat the floor of one room or 
corridor with Standard Floor Dressing. This 
demonstration will be made at our own ex- 

ense. 

i Upon request, full particulars may be had 
regarding the above mention ~ 

tests. Complete data concerning 
Standard Floor Dressing has 
been prepared in the form of 
reports, testimonials, and a book- 
let, “Dust and Its Dangers. 
Those interested are asked to 


write for Oi Company 
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in attendance over last year 
was estimated at 3,000, an aver- 
age number. To accommodate 
the 100,000 pupils, sixteen  nor- 
mal, Latin,-and high schools, sixty- 
five grammar schools, fifteen primary 
schools, and ninety kindergartens 
were opened, with 2,900 teachers and 


FOR SALE! 


90 Shares Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100, of 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Publishers 


Price $95.00 per share 


Has Paid 7 per cent. per annum since 
issue, 1893, Will Net about 
7 4-10 per cent. 


Will sell any partfrom 1 share up. Certifi- 
cates will be deposited with any bank in 
Boston for delivery on payment of purchase 
price. 


W. H. MARDEN 


248 Summer Street, - 
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instructors. The t@tal number of pu- 
pils in all the schools of the city is 
nearly 175,000, the registration in the 
parochial schools being more than 
50,000. “ 

The Mechanic Arts high school has 
an enrollment of 1,121, of which 505 
are in the entering class. There are 
150 more than ever before. Principal 
Cc. W. Parmenter has a housing prob- 
lem of large dimensions on his 
hands. 

WORCESTER. The Worcester 
Normal school opened September 10 
with 131 enrolled pupils, the entering 
class numbering fifty-two, one of the 
largest classes in several years. 

WESTFIELD. The State Normal 
school opened September 10 with a 
larger enrollment than a year ago. 
The present registration is 140, 
There are now sixty-seven in th» 
senior class and _ sixty-six juniors, 
with seven unclassified, including 
several special students. 

FRAMINGHAM. The new high 
schoolhouse, costing $140,000, is one 
of the best for a town of its size in 
the country. 

LEE. Abner Rice, who recently 
died at the age of eighty-eight, was 
for thirty-one years principal of the 
high school. 

MONTAGUE. The town is very 
proud of its new agricultural high 
school experiment. 


BRIDGEWATER. The Bridze- 
water State Normal school has bezun 
its new school term with an entering 
class of 130. Of these fourteen were 
admitted to the special class for 
teachers of experience and college 
graduates, and forty-five to the ad- 
vanced courses. A few changes 
have occurred in the faculty th’'s 
year. Miss Gretchen Osterhaudt of 
the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics takes the place of Miss Ruth 
W. Smith, who has been appointel 
to the normal school at Montclair, N. 
J.; Miss Ethel P. Wheeler of the 
Lynn Training school takes the place 
of Miss Adelaide Reed in grade nine 
of the model school, and Miss Bertha 
O. Metcalf of West Medway has 
been appointed as assistant in grades 
five and six. 

SALEM. The term of the Sa’em 
Normal school opened September 10. 
The registration is the largest in the 


history of the insiitution, there beinz 
265 students, with sixty-five in the 
new commercial department. Ths 
Salem school is a pioneer in this de- 
partment. Arthur J. Meredith is in 
charge, and the course is two years, 
with a special term of one year op2n 
to college graduates, teachers, and 
commercial school graduates. His 
assistants are Miss Mary Louise 
Smith, a graduate of the Michigan 
Normal University, recently instruc- 
tor in the Ithaca, N. Y., High school, 
ald Louise C. Wellman, secretary of 
lust year’s Salem Normal school. The 
other new members of the faculty 
are Sumner W. Cushing, a substitute 
last year for William C. Moore, who 
has gone to Mt. Holyoke College; 
Miss Sallie M. Dennett, recently of 
Jacob Tome Institute, Maryland, and 
Miss Mildred H. Moses of Somerville. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The Normal Train- 
ing school of the city enters upon a 
new and enlarged usefulness under 
the leadership of Dr. Frank P. Bach- 
man, who has for six years been in 
the department of education in the 
university at Athens, Ohio. Dr. 
Bachman is admirably equipped by 
experience, education, and habit of 
mind for this work. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Illinois State Normal 
school, also of Chicago Univers‘ty, 
studied for a year in Germany, studied 
for two years, earning his Ph. D., at 
Columbia. He has been a principal, 
a teacher in a high school, and has 
been in the department of education 
in a state normal school before going 
to Athens. 

Miss Louise Klein Miller, curator 
of the public school gardens, assisted 
by her embryo horticulturists, gave 
a series of garden parties, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to pay the expenses 
of a trip to the experimental farm 
and station at Wooster. At Doan 
school, which has one of the most 
flourishing gardens, 4,030 radishes 
were taken out in one morning. 

COLLINWOOD. Collinwood's 
school board ignored all protests and 
opened the village schools with Jani 
tor Fred Hirter and teachers who 
went through the fire at work again. 
The officials say the agitation was 
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made by only one or two persons, 
and that it would be an injustice to 
deprive the teachers and the janitor 
of their positions. 


INDIANA. 

LAFAYETTE. The state college, 
Purdue University, has the greatest 
enrollment by far in its history. 
Ninety-three per cent. are high school 
graduates. Changes in the faculty, 
mostly by promotion through in- 
erease, were never so great. There 
are nineteen new professors, Four 
professors spent the summer in BHu- 
rope. Five members of the faculty 
bave built them new homes. George 
L. Roberts of Indiana University is 
head of the new department of edu- 
eation. President Smith’s adminis- 
tration is largely responsible for the 
retnarkable success. 

NEWCASTLE. DePauw is to 
have a Sigma Chi chapter house, cost- 
ing $30,000. 

Students in the local high school 
who during the summer became affil- 
iated with the two Greek fraternities 
organized in this city will have 
either to drop their “frats’’ or drop 
their high school work, according to 
an edict which has been issued by the 
school] board, and behind which there 
is an unexpressed determination to 
see to the enforcement of the order. 
The resolution adopted by the school 
board has caused some consternation 
and is being discussed by the stu- 
dents, especially those who are mem- 
bers of these “clubs.” 

INDIANAPOLIS. Miss Wilhel- 
mina Seegmiller, supervisor of draw- 
ing, announces that she will present 
the board of education with all copy- 
right received from her books used in 
Indianapolis. 

There is a William A. Bell school 
in the city. This is a notable tribute 
to an exceedingly worthy educator. 

There are twelve new teachers in 
the high school and five new princi- 
pals of grade buildings. 

BLOOMINGTON. Professor Les- 
ter Smith of this city has sailed for 
Colon to take the superintendency of 
all the schools of Panama at a salary 
of $3,000 a year. Professor Smith 
was graduated from Indiana Univer- 
sity with the class of 1898. He was 
to have received his doctor’s degree 
from Columbia University this year. 
Professor Smith is to have quarters 
furnished him by the government. 
He will supervise’ sixteen white 
schools and eighteen colored schools. 
Professor Smith had the supervision 
of four buildings in the Indianapolis 
schools last year. It was largely 
through the influence of Superintend- 
ent Kendall of Indianapolis that he 
obtained the federal appointment. 

HANOVER. The fall term of 
Hanover College begins most aus- 
piciously under the inspiration of the 
new president, Dr. W. A. Millis. A 
large freshman class entered. Sev- 
eral entered the other classes. In ad- 
dition to these the attendance in the 
preparatory department was in- 
creased, due to its extension to a 
four-years’ course. There were two 
changes in the faculty. Miss Mar- 
garet McLelland of Madison is an 
instructor in Latin and mathematics, 
succeeding Miss Emma Lytle: Miss 
Maude Charlton is instructor of mu- 
sic. Many extensive improvements 
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Will 
Your 
Pupils = 
Do When They 
Leave School? 


No matter how thorough your teaching 
may be, even the cleverest of your pupils wi! 
have to start at the bottom when they leave 
school, simply because there will be thousands 
of other scholars all over the country leaving 
schoolat the same time—scholars whowill have 
received exactly the same training as yours. 


By helping your pupils decide what line of 
work to follow upon leaving school—advice 
and counsel that only a teacher can give—the 
necessity for their starting in poorly-paid posi- 
tions can be easily overcome. Through your 
help your pupils can become experts, while still 
at school, in the lines of work for which they 
have a natural aptitude and ability. 


This can all be easily accomplished by 
your accepting an appointment to the member- 
] ship of the Technical Education Commission. 
roth Membership entails no monetary outlay what- 
ever on your part. You can materially increase 

your incom, at the same time helping your pupils to qualify for good 


positions, while still at school, in any of the following well-paid occu- 
pations: 





























M:chanicul Drawing; Arciitecture; Chemistry; Electricity; 
St210graphy; Bookk :eping; Surveying and Mapping; Stationary 
Eigin:ering; Advertising; Show Card Writing ; Sign Painting ; 
Plu nding and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy; Illustrating; Designing. 


AN OFFER TO TEACHERS 


You will find the work most congenial as well as profitable. It will 
not interfere with your teaching nor with your pupils’ studies, The 
value of thasp2ctal training to your pupils will be inestimable. Besides 
adding to your income, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
through your help your pupils will have more than an ordinary chance 
when they leave school, in being able to fill good positions. 

You should look into this. The offer that the Commission will 
make you willinterest you. You have no idea how easy it will be, or 
how helpful to. you and your pupils. To learn all about it, write to- 
day, giving the name of your school and the grade you teach, 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION, Box 1082, Scranton, Pa. 














HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


‘ork, Fifth Minneapolis, 414Centary Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1210 Williams Ave. 
us ~ sb Pean. i Denver, Col., a md B ~y Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bidg. , 
Mos Miohigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bidg. Los Angeles, Oal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 





FISHE 


in AGENCY 


Bxcellent facilities for placing se TANUAL, » " 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eesieten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Publisher. 


Author. Price. 

ion to Study of Economics......... Bullock Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. 1.28 

ow Conte Spelli : Book.......McCallum & Horn ‘ “ “ “ "4 

Studies of Fruit and Nut-Bearing Trees. .... Mosher C.W. Bardeen, Syracuse, ‘ a 

Builders of Italy. ....-.-+.-+++-eeseeee ee eeee Holland Henry Holt & Co., “6 2.00 

Biol and its BROS. occ cccccccccccccses cece Locy o 7 ~ - 2. 78 

Principles of Physiology and Hygiene........ Fitz 4 f . 1.12 

The Riverman......---+++---seesseeeces cess cece White The McClure Co., ‘ oma 

Famous Indian Chiefs I Have Known........ Howard The Century Co., 1 
’.) @ PEPPER TET EEE napp se ‘“ ; “ ‘5 

Red cop. povenenes w Swe cewscncien cobscnenecses Crockett The Macmillan Co., — 
Lesson Stories for the Kindergarten Grade 4 z s q } 
of the Bible School. .......+-..-.+++e+ cree: Palmer : ° 7 
Right of Purchase........--- tee bVowsccveter Bindloss Fred’k A. Stokes Co., aul 

e h Schoo] Word Book....... Sandwick & Bacon D.C. Heath & Co., Boston .40 

The of the Waters ........---.eseeceeeceee Crowell F.H. Revell Co., New York 50 

Practical Elementary Algebra ... ..---------- Collins American Book Co., “ 100 

Algebra for Secondary Schools.........---.... a r ot ~ -< 1.00 
Elements of Physics...... se eneneeeee sees ees adley : ; 9 

Jnited States....... Hockenberry State Normal School, West- 

The Rural School in the U y field, Mass. ete 35 

lainsmen..........+++++++-+ Gray Outing Publishing Co.,N.Y. 1.50 

Eng adie Book of Guessing Contests. Glover A.C. McClure & Co., oe oO 

The Northwest Passage ...--- --------++-++++ Amundsen E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 8.00 

Practical Course in Touch Typewriting ...... Smith Isaac Pitman & Sons, “ 15 











Educational Institutions. 


een 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


QT HOOL, BripGEwaTER, 
rT a ORMAL, nae sexes. For catalogue, 
‘ gddress the Principal, A.G@ Borpen, A. M. 


Se NORMAL SCHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
For sex 








beth es. For catalogues address 
Joux G. THomPson, Principal. 





HOOL, Framincuam, Mass, 
ee eral ey ot Repecial attention is 
te the new course of Household Arts. 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 








AL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
erare has pads Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
e commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. AsnuRY PrTMax, Principal. 








have been made on the buildings and 
grounds during the summer. The 
new gymnasium to be finished by the 
middle of October is to be a_ great 
acquisition. 


—_— 


MICHIGAN. 
KALAMAZOO. Frank A. Manny 


goes to the Western Michigan Normal 
school at Kalamazoo in charge of the 
department of education. 


LLLINOIS. 

CHAMPAIGN. Mathematicians 
from all sections of the United States 
assembled here recently to take part 
in the fifteenth summer session of the 
society at the University of Illinois. 
Scientists were present from the uni- 
versities of Chicago, Bonn, Pennsyl- 


| wainsa, Illinois, Missouri, Princeton, 
| Wisconsin, James Milliken, Cornell, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 


’/ 
- 


BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


The timeliness of vaudeville will 
never be better demonstrated than at 
Keith’s theatre, when the leading 
feature of a tremendously strong bill 
will be John J. Hayes, winner of the 
Marathon race, the American cham- 
pion, who defeated the athletes of the 
world, and almost became a subject 
of controversy. When Hayes re- 
turned to this country he was hailed 
by thousands in New York as a con- 
queror, among those who met him 
being a representative of FP. F. Keith, 
who entered into negotiations with 
him for appearance in Mr. Keith’s 
theatres. Mr. Hayes proved to beas 
popular an entertainer as_ he is pro- 
ficient as an athlete. During his en- 
gagement in the New York theatres 
thousands have been turned away. 
Mr. Hayes appears in the same cos- 
tume he wore in the great Marathon, 
and describes the race, while one of 
the best sets of moving pictures ever 
taken shows its progress. His Boston 
appearance will be the first outside 
of New York, and the mere arnounce- 
ment is enough to create tremendous 








interest. Another feature which will 
be welcomed and that has not been 
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seen here for years will be furnish.@ 
by the famous Russell brothers, John 
and James, who will introduce in an 
entirely new act Flora Bonfonti Kus- 
sell. Of equal importance will be a 
sketch presented here for the ltirst 
time by Bert Coote and company en- 
titled “A Lamb on Wall Street.’’ An- 
other feature will be Hassan Ken 
Ali’s Arabs, and the Doherty sisters, 
who have just returned from a_ vre- 
miurkably successful season in Eu- 
rope, will also be on the bill. Amy 
Anderson will make her first appear- 
ance in this country. She is the inost 
popular of all music hall coster 
comediennes. Others on the bill aie 
the Elite Musical Four, Potter and 
Harris, Phil Bennett, the remarkable 
yoddler, and the Keith special 





Si0Ww 
of moving pictures, timely scenes, 
and splendid soloists. 

BOSTON. 
Denman Thompson’s “Old Homne- 


stead” is now in the third week cf its 


record-breaking engagement at the 
Boston theatre. The veteran actor, 
Denman Thompson, is himself play- 


ing the part of Uncle Josh, and le is 
supported by an exceptionally capa- 
ble company. When the curtain rises 
on the first act of this delightful 
drama of rural life in New England, 
there comes wafting over the foot- 
lights the sweet and wholesome fra- 
grance of a pure New England home, 
the sunlight of an honest, upright 
character reflected in the. dear old 
Yankee farmer. And mingled with 
this delightful and inspiring atimos- 
phere of country life is a genuine 
strain of American humor, as racy of 
the soil as are the characters them- 
selves in “The Old Homestead.’ 
What need is there to say more in «on 
nection with the splendid suc e:s 
with which this beautiful pla; s 
meeting in the Boston theatre. ‘This 
is its twenty-third successive season, 
and it is as pleasing to-day 


as ever. 
There are Cy Prime, “nigh onto 
eighty,’ and Seth Perkins, the two 
“boys,” who frolic like kittens and 


never grow old; Aunt Matilda, Rick- 


ety Ann, the Ganzey' boy, the “gen 
tleman” tramp, the country fiddler, 
and the rest. How well they har- 
monize in the family group, as after 


the pathetic search of Uncle Josh in 
New York city for his wayward son, 
amid the enticing fascinations of ths 
metropolis, they all gather around 
the fireside. Denman Thompson is 
the New England farmer to the life, 
and seeing his portrayal one loses 
sight altogether of the idea that it is 


a dramatic counterfeit rather than 
the genuine Yankee. The enzage- 


ment of Mr. Bhompson at the Boston 
terminates on October 3, after which 





the Boston Theatre Stock Company 
begins the season. 
An eminent man, who is a strict 


vegetarian, is obliged in consequence 
to refrain from dining out. He en- 
tertains, however, an occasional 
kindred spirit. One such was recently 
at his table. “You ought to have 
seen them,” said the eminent man’s 
son, “rioting over boiled carrots!”’ 

He—“It has been said that a 
woman can make a fool of any man. 
Do you believe it?’ 

She—“Of course not. The best 
she can do is develop him.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 
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THE SECOND NATIONAL PLAY 
CONGRESS. 


(Continued from page 288.]} 





by the boys’ and by the girls’ branch 
of the New York Public Schools Ath- 
letic League. The boys of Pubic 
School No. 32, Bronx, were chosen 
for the exhibition, which included 
class athletics (running, jumping, 
and chinning ) and the button test. 
Ten different numbers constitut:d 
the varied and beautiful program of 
the girls from six different schools— 
Nos. 177, 13, 119, 131, 15, and 104. 
There were picturesque Russian, | 
Swedish, and Hungarian folk games; | 
and the familiar potato, passball, and | 
shuttle relay races. School children} 
from the school playgrounds of New- 
ark, N. J., also took part, giving a 
fine military drill. 

The climax of the week was the 
grand play festival in Van Cortlin t 
park, near the terminus of the sub- 
way extension, when folk and na- 
tional dances were presented by 
groups of adults and of children. 
From the Thomas Jefferson park 
playground, in the Italian section, 
came the children of Italian or'gin to} 
dance the “Saltarella”; the Riverside 
playground sent Polish children, who 
danced the “Cracoviak.” The Span- 
ish dancers in the “Manchegas” came 
from York street; the Irish in the} 
“Lilt’: the Scotch in the “Highlan 1 | 
Schottische,” from DeWitt Cl nton. 
Tompkins-square park playground 
supplied the little native dancers for 
the Hungarian ‘“Kormagyar,” anl 
the Germans for the “Bauerntanz.” 
Krom Flushing avenue came the Bo 
hemians, who danced the “Baborak’’; 
and the Swedish for the “Langdans.”’ 





The “Khorovod” was danced by Rus- | 
sian children from the Henry-street | 


Settlement neighborhood: and th: 
“Old Virginia Reel” by the colored 
contingent from West 63d street 
playground. <All groups united in 


the grand harvest dance and pageant. | 


cdeica “ hiadtit 

If you contemplate taking an ex- 
cursion to Boston this fall be suze 
to plan so that you will make the 
trip some time between October 5 
and 31, for you will then be able to 
visit the big New England food fair 
and house furnishing expositi_n, 
which is to be held in Mechanics 
building during that period. 

From every part of New Bngland 
the railroads will run extra low rate 
excursions to the big New England 
food fair at Mechanics buildinz, and 
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DURING the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 1a. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. Y.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to NV. Y., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, J, Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. ¥. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Jobneon, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball.R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. E)mer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Mic. to NV, Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. Minn. to V. Y. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V.J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteyie to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Onconta d Mitdhhed Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. NOVA Scoria to NV. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Wolivilie to Lake Placid. 0. to 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Dejawareto Winsted; to N. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
port. PA. to Me, Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to N. Y. Richard Fisth, 
Milton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fainmount. VT. to NV. Y. 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va.to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 

to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





rHt BREW E R TEACHERS’ 
_— [JG ERG & 


iv 


CHICAGO 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY gussize.'t Satis 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om er 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES We vive? site ts 

We have them im 
large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 


Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free Address THE ALBERT 





Reenpy crass ERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
| Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1548 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
|sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
|Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 


the opportunity to see this truly| 


great exposition should not be neg 
lected. The educational value alone, 
aside from its attractiveness from an 
amusement point of view, more than 
warrants a visit to it. 
—_ ? ——e _—_— 
ONE WAY. 
Husband—“I don’t know how 
much of an allowance to give you 
next year.” 
Wife—‘You know how much you 
can afford, don’t you?’ 
Husband—‘Why, yes,” 
Wife—‘Then give ag much more as 
you can spare.’’—lIllustrated Bits. 
— > —_— 





The first thought of some people 
when they get to heaven will be to 
send a souvenir post-card. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART""AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
and June unless position secured. 











i | by er ee SOeooooe 
+ ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship ; 


. every part of the country. 
Teachers | 2%A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


| wh. F. JARVIS 


Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. oak 
F  ceccccsenen rd ceetnt ciate 
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Writes 


It 
Adds 


It 
Subtracts 


You cannot do these three things mechanically on any 
other machine 


THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


With Wahi Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


represents the complete and perfect union of the writing machine and 
the adding machine. It completes the circle; finishes the labor saving; 
leaves nothing more for mechanical ingenuity to contrive in the field of 
billing, order and general accounting work. 

The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears our g uaran- 
tee and is made for the Remington Typewriter exclusively. 

Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request 





Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











ao 
**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma's greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 
For your protection. the genuine is put up In non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’ s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 


Sample free. 
Try Mennen's Vi ais Bc a Talcum Toilet Powe _— It 
has the scent of Free t Parma Violets. Sa» 


GERHARD MENNEN co., Newark, N, J. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor j 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) ! Sumplte 
Specially prepared for the nursery 

































Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 

os 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 











EASY PROBLEMS 
FOR 


YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited by 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 
work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 
the exercises are questions grouped as follows :— 

Questions for Little Folks. 

Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 

How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 


Miscellaneous Easy Problems 


Answers to questions are given in back of book 
for the teacher’s convenience. 


Paper, es $3 Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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